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Only while in the earth can seed develop and yield its fruit in the course of time. 
Only while in the body can mind the garment weave in which it will dwell immortal. 

Hast thou not entered the path which leads to light? Then come what may press 
onward, till nothing stands between the unveiled Truth and thee.—LIBRa. 
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SEX. 


N eyeles of religious fervor, of poetic fancy, or mystical 
| emotionalism, it has been believed and thought by some 
whose desires and emotions were aroused and stimulated, that 

each incarnate soul must look for its mate in the opposite sex 
if it would succeed in the world, or make spiritual progress. 
Further, and by way of a reason for this, it is said that the 
soul had in its origin been one, but owing to an ancient sin 
divided as male and female — hence the misery and longing of 
separate human life. That, after its wanderings in the world, 
by way of expiation for its sin, the soul would at last find its 
‘‘mate’’ or ‘‘other half,’’ and would thereupon enter upon that 
period of perfect happiness to be known only by soul with soul. 
There are many pretty variations of the twin-soul notion. It 
will allow full play to the poetic instinct, and will lend itself to a 
warped mysticism; but it is a doctrine which will lead to 
unhappy results. If pondered on it will cause the mind to look 
or long for a ‘‘soul-mate,’’ and, true to the law of supply and 
demand, one will be forthcoming. But, the ‘‘mate’’ may already 
have domestic ties which should prohibit such belief. Occa- 
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sionally, two persons who find themselves agreeable to each 
other appropriate the twin-soul notion to account for their senti- 
ment, and declare that each must have been made for the other, 
and as their souls are twins they must belong to each other 
anyway. When this stage of belief is reached scandal is almost 
sure to follow. Then the ‘‘soul-mates’’ declare they are mis- 
understood and persecuted and that we are all living under 
false conditions. But many, who at first were certain they had 
found ‘‘soul-mates,’’ have had cause later to wish they had not. 
The so-called doctrine of spiritual wives is another name for 
this notion. 3 

This doctrine of twin-souls is one of the most pernicious 
teachings of any age. It attempts to lower the soul to the plane 
of sex, it would violate family ties to gratify animal appetites, 
and would disguise a sensual craving under a spiritual cloak. 

The twin-soul is a perverted notion taken from the occult 
history of the ancients. It was said by them that, originally, 
humanity was not as now — divided into male and female bod- 
ies — but that the mankind of that period included both sexes 
in one being, that these beings were possessed of powers like 
unto those of the gods; but after an incalculable period the race 
of man-woman became the men and women of our day and, so 
divided, they lost the powers which were once theirs. 

The ancients have recorded the history of their past, those 
who will may read it in myth and symbol handed down. 

But better because surer than history or myth, the human 
body preserves the happenings of all time. 

The human body in its development unveils and reveals the 
records of the past. 

From the inception of humanity to the present time, its history 
is outlined in the development of individual man. And more, a 
prophecy of its future is contained in the development from its 
past. 

Embryological development shows that in its earliest stage 
the fetus is without sex; later, although neither sex is fully 
apparent, that in reality it is dual-sexed; still later, that it may 
be said to be female. It becomes male only in its latest develop- 
ment. Anatomy shows also this important fact: that after the 
full development of either sex there is still retained in each body 
the special rudimentary organ of the opposite sex. Itis 
probable that in the development from dual-sexed humanity the 
female manifested first. 
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The human body is the representation and culmination of four 
distinct stages in evolution, each stage covering an immense 
period of time. The physical side of these stages are now 
represented to us by the mineral, vegetable, animal, and human 
world. In the mineral, form first begins to manifest in the earli- 
est deposits, but later, by working from within itself, and through 
the action of magnetic power, which is known to science as 
‘‘chemical affinity, the form of the perfect crystal is developed. 
With the first phases of form in the mineral, life begins to mani- 
fest in the second stage and is seen in the first signs of plant life, 
but later, with the aid of magnetic power and through growth 
and expansion from within the plant, the life-cell is developed 
and put forth. This process is known to biology and physiology 
as the process of ‘‘budding.’’ During the growth of plant life, 
desire is first manifested by the development of duality within 
the life-cell, from which later, by the expansion of the life and 
the attraction of desire, the animal-cell is developed and divides 
into two nearly equal cells, both having similar attributes. This 
third stage is called ‘‘cell-division.’’ In the later development 
of this third stage, the animal-cell manifests sex and requires 
the union of two cells of opposite sex for propagation, as it can 
no longer continue the species by ‘‘division’’ only. With the 
development of sex in the animal, the human fourth stage begins 
when the nascent germ of mind is manifested by reflection within 
the animal-cell, and is carried on to the human form, which is 
further developed by the incarnation of mind. 

These four stages of development outline the evolution of the 
bodies which we now have. The bodies of the first great period 
had somewhat the appearance of crystal spheres and were less 
material than sunlight. Within the crystal sphere was the ideal 
of the future man. The beings of this race were sufficient in 
themselves. They did not die, nor will they ever cease to be so 
long as the universe shall last, for they represent the ideal forms 
after which all forms have been and will be built. The begin- 
ning of the second period was marked by the ecrystal-like 
spherical being of the first period putting forth from itself an 
opalescent oval or egg-like form; within the egg-like form were 
contained the germs of lite which were called into activity by 
the breath of the crystal sphere, and the egg-like form, in turn, 
stimulated simple matter to manifest. This second race of 
beings perpetuated themselves by putting forth forms similar 
to their own in shape, but having within the egg-like form an 
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elongated loop, in appearance like a circle turned so as to seem 
almost a straight line. Each merged itself with and disap- 
peared into the form it had put forth. The third period began 
with the egg-like forms which the race of the second period had 
put forth. The egg-like form condensed around the elongated 
loop into beings of double-sex, a man and woman in one body.* 
Desire was aroused in this race of double-sexed beings and some 
began to evoke the power by which they were brought forth. 
From the life and form powers within, this being energized, 
and, from what in the human form is now the umbilicus, a vapory 
form issued forth which gradually condensed and solidified into 
a form similar to the one from which it issued. At first this was 
done by only a few, but finally the race followed their example. 
The crystal-like spheres enveloped some of those who had first 
generated. This is the imperishable undying race who remain 
as the instructors of mankind. The others died, but reappeared 
in their progeny.+ The bodies thus produced became 
denser and more compact and at an early time began to have one 
of the sexes more pronounced than the other, until finally they 
could no longer energize and generate, each from itself alone, as 
the organs of the sex not dominant became less and less pro- 
nounced. Then each united with the other sex and produced the 
race of men and women as we know them now. 

In the first period of development the race of crystal-like 
spheres gave the impetus to the evolution of the beings which 
they put forth, but they remained apart from all that followed 
until the double-sexed beings began to generate and develop into 
sex. Then the crystal-like spheres enveloped and breathed 
through the bodies produced by physical union. Since then ages 
have passed, but the crystal spheres have remained in contact 
with mankind through the mind. From them the mind inear- 
nates, and from the mind the body takes and retakes its human 
form. Through the contact of the mind with the crystal-like 
spheres mankind is destined to become intelligently immortal- 
ized, as were the dual beings of the past. 

All this may seem strange to those who hear it for the first 


* This race of beings is allegorized in the Bible by the story of Adam-Eve, before 
they ate the apple of knowledge and begat offspring. 





t This is the origin of the story of the phenix, a sacred bird with the most ancient 
peoples. It is said that the phoenix appeared at each recurrence of a certain cycle 
and would burn itself on the altar, but would as often rise again from its ashes 
young and beautiful. Thus was indicated its immortality —through reincarnation. 
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time, but that cannot be helped. It will seem less strange if 
meditated on and studied in the light of embryological analogy 
and physiological development. As study and meditation con- 
tinues the plan will be understood. 

The science of sex is to know how to produce the most perfect 
bodies. The philosophy of sex is to know the purpose of bodies 
and to make the best use of them. The religion of sex is to lead 
duality to intelligently become unity. 

What Duality is in the noumenal world, sex is to the mani- 
fested world. Sex is the most complete, organized, expression 
of Duality. All nature is keyed to the law of sex, and the cells 
in our bodies are working to this end. 

The sexes should be the seales or instruments through which 
the mind must learn to equalize and balance itself in this world, 
and through which the currents of life should be guided into 
form. But with the incarnation of mind, into bodies having sex, 
sex became transformed into a tyrant who has and is agitating 
and intoxicating the mind. The tyrant has set its seal on man, 
and man is held in its power as with iron chains. Sex has 
enslaved and now compels the mind to act against the demands 
of reason, and so complete is its power that the human race as 
a vast army has been enlisted to war against reason, and the 
laws of season and time, by which the sex should be 
governed. Ignoring these laws, nations and races have sunk 
below the level of animals and passed under the waters of 
oblivion. 

Sex is a mystery which all beings who come into this 
world must solve. ‘To those still under its bondage, sex must 
ever remain a mystery. ‘To solve the mystery of sex is to free 
oneself from its bonds, and to be able to guide the currents of 
life into ever higher forms. 

In the Mysteries of old it was said that the neophyte was 
initiated into the meaning of these four words: Know, Dare, 
Will, Silence. Man has forgotten or lost the way to the door of 
the Mysteries. But myth and symbol have always been witnesses 
to the fact that the temple of the Mysteries is the body of man. 

Man or woman is only half a man, and marriage is the oldest 
institution of our humanity. Sex involves certain duties. The 
first and most important duty of humanity is marriage; not 
marriage for the mere indulgence of the senses, but a union 
through which mankind will perpetuate and perfect the race. 
The duty to the world is that two beings of opposite sex should 
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blend into one being to produce a perfect type, which type would 
include both father and mother within itself. The duty to each 
being itself is that each should be a balance to the other in the tri- 
als and cares of life, as the nature of each offers to the other the 
lessons most needed to round out, strengthen, and polish the 
character of the other, each being, as to the other, the opposite or 
reverse side of its own character. All this applies to the lessons 
which humanity is learning in the school-house called the world, 
and is for those who would live a happy life in the world. 

The problem of sex contains a far deeper mystery. There is 
some danger in advancing it, on account of the possibility of 
its being misunderstood and misapplied into one of the phases 
of the twin-soul notion. This mystery will be the means of 
attaining the sacred goal of marriage which has been the subject 
of the genuine alchemical writings, of the symbols of the Rosi- 
erucians, and of the philosophers of all times. It is, verily, that 
in the human being is contained both man and woman: that 
within the man there is the potential woman, and that within the 
woman there is the potential man. The primeval first race, of 
which our race is the outcome, is still represented to each human 
being as the divine ego of it. The type of our dual-sexed ances- 
tral humanity must again be developed before the divine ego, the 
crystal sphere, can fully incarnate. This development can only 
be done consciously and intelligently, after we have learned the 
lessons which our present bodies teach. The cause of the attrac- 
tion of each sex for the other is due to the desire for the 
expression and development of the opposite power which is in 
itself, and because the other sex is the outer expression and 
reflection of the suppressed other side of itself within. True 
marriage takes place when both natures are evenly balanced and 
truly united within one being. This can be done only after long 
experiences in many lives and after devotion has been acquired. 
It is learned by all that physical life can teach, and to man it is 
at last known, that there is something which physical life cannot 
satisfy. This is caused by the other side of one’s nature endeav- 
oring to express itself by a dissatisfaction with sensual life, by 
an inner yearning for union with the divine, by a willingness to 
give up life, if need be, for one’s own good or the good of others, 
by a constant inner spiritual aspiration, and the springing up 
of the real love which is far removed from any sensual object. 
The inner side of one’s self will not appear as any of the beauti- 
ful airy forms which might come with promises and allurements. 
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Such are of the senses and should be dismissed without parley. 
The feeling for the other sex is transferred to the being within, 
who responds as the devotion is proved. As undeviating devo- 
tion is given in thought and werk, so does the other self respond 
within (never without) that physical body. When this is done 
the problem of sex will have been worked out. That man by 
whom it is done will not need to incarnate in a body of sex again 
because the now separated reproductive forces shall have been 
merged into one being which can energize and generate bodies, 
if it ‘‘wills,’? as was done by the race of the third period, which 
was its prototype. 

Among the physical changes which precedes this true mar- 
riage, is the awakening into life of certain now atrophied organs 
(like the pineal gland) in the now lifeless soul-chambers of the 
brain. 

Let the mind and the heart be set towards obtaining continuous 
unbroken absolute Consciousness, and on no other goal, as the 
end. To have reached our present state of conscious develop- 
ment ages have been necessary for the building up of other 
bodies. Ages may yet be necessary for the building up of other 
bodies which will better reflect and respond to consciousness. 
The time is short and the way is bright if it is consciousness, not 
the body, that we seek. Then we give every body and every 
thing its full value for the purpose it is to serve. For every 
body is valued in proportion to its usefulness in reaching con- 
sciousness, not on account of its body or its form. If we thus 
worship consciousness above all else our bodies will be quickly 
transformed and blaze with light. 


This is the part that sex plays in the ultimate attainment of 
Consciousness. 





I believe in Science-humble, reverent service, from the 
blackening of boots to the whitening of Souls; for Work is 
Heaven, Idleness, Hell, and Wage is the ‘‘ Well Done.’’ of the 
Master who summoned all them that labor and are heavy laden. 
—W.E. B. Du Bors. 








THE ‘‘ POPOL VUH’’ 
OR 
BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY. 
TRANSLATED BY 
KENNETH S. Gururiz, P#.D., A.M., M.D. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ‘ POPOL VUH.”’ 


THE BOOK ITSELF. 


VEN to-day not everyone knows the names of all the various 
Bibles. Everybody knows of the Koran of the Mo- 
hammedans, the Eddas of the Norse, the Book of the Dead of the 
Egyptians; fewer know the Tripitakas of the Buddhists, the 
Four Books of the Chinese, the Zend Avesta of the Parsees. 
But there is one of which only students know—one rarely men- 
tioned, but which deserves to be in the front rank of the authentic 
religious literature of the ages, because of its historical position, 
its beauty, and its spiritual significance. It belongs to America— 
to the Central America of our dreams; fertile, favored by the 
sun, watered by perennial streams, full of birds-of-Paradise, 
humming-birds, and parrot-eagles; covered with the marvellous 
convolvulus-overgrown ruins of an immemorial mysterious past, 
and whispers of Atlantean origin, from over the sea, from the 
Mystic East. Here the Quiche and Nahuatl nations ruled for 
centuries before the diabolical hand of the ravaging Spaniard 
blighted the fairest of God’s worlds, in lustful search for gold. 
And their Bible is the Popol Vuh, handed down to us by a Span- 
ish ecclesiastic who, like Huc and Gabet in Tartary, attributed 
the similarities to Christianity he found in the pagan writings to 
the Devil’s aping Christianity in advance so as to discourage the 
heathen from accepting the real article when it should come. He 
found so many of the remarkable similarities to, or parallelisms 
with, the Hebrew Bible, that he tried to preserve a copy of the 
Popol Vuh to persuade the Quiches they ought to be Christians, 
and thanks to his bigotry there has been preserved one of the 
great treasures of religion. Severai centuries later, the Popol 
Vuh, in its final form, was rescued by the Dominican monk Don 
Ramon de Ordonez y Aguiar, dean and chancellor of the Arch- 
bishopric of Ciudad Real, who in the XVIIth century lived in 
San Tomas Chichicastenango, now Chiapas. 
The name Popol Vuh might be translated most literally as the 
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Senate-Book. Popol refers to an assembly, or congress, in which, 
however, only the nobles took part. Besides, as it recounted the 
birth and deeds of the Gods, it is not so much the National Book, 
as Ximenez the missionary puts it, as the Sacred Book, as Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg calls it. Strange to say, its title, Book of the 
Holy Assembly, really coincides with that of one of the better 
known books or tractates of the Kabbalah. For our purposes 
the name had best be left in the original. 

Nor is this Bible of the Quiches the only Central American 
one. Besides its Cakchiquel version, which stands to the Popol 
Vuh much like the Septuagint version does to the Bible, in which 
several additional interesting details are brought out, it seems 
to be the ground work of the Toltec Te0-Amoatli, the divine book 
in the Mexican traditions, so that it may well be held to represent 
all the Toltec tribes of Central and South America. 

Is the Popol Vuh authentic? There is every reason to believe 
so; for, had it not been so, the Spanish missionaries would hardly 
have assisted in preserving it, opposed as they were to every- 
thing not their own. Moreover, we find the same stories and 
legends among the Mexicans and other Central American tribes, 
so that we are pretty sure it must have been, by them, held to be 
authentic; and unless the natives had thought so, its preserva- 
tion would have been useless to the missionaries. 

As to its date, nothing is known nor probably ever will be. 
Some will put it late, others early, according as they imagine it 
must have been the result, or the origin, of other religions. 
From internal evidence, however, we may feel safe in assigning 
it an early date, because of all its unconscious archaisms of the 
Quiche language in which it is written, even though the form in 
which it is found is somewhat mutilated. 

As to the inner evidence for the Popol Vuh’s authenticity :— 
the stories are coherent, full of beauty and pathos, and bear little 
or no trace of interpolations or re-working. Moreover, many of 
the places it mentions may be traced in the ruins of Central 
America, and the Indians yet point out many of them by names 
recognizable in the Popol Vuh. Of course, it is not meant by 
this that the localities thus pointed out are the identical ones of 
the Popol Vuh. A case in point are the sacred places in Jerusa- 
lem as pointed out to visitors at the present day; no intelligent 
person imagines they are authentic, though Palestine did not 
have to go through so fiery a wave as the Spanish Conquest. 
Yet they point to local belief in the Scripture’s authenticity. 
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Nor must we forget to make many allowances for the double veil 
through which alone it has come down to us; that of the priests 
who handed down the legends, and what Ximenez understood 
them to say; and, perhaps, how Brasseur de Bourbourg inter- 
preted the words of the text. Nevertheless, it preserves that 
which stamps it as truly occult. 

OUTLINE. 

Let us now glance at the main story of the Popol Vuh. It is 
divided into four parts; treating respectively of Creation, the 
Mysteries, Civilization, and the Priesthood. 

The first part, treating of Creation, tells of the Gods, the dwel- 
lers in Heaven, and of the beginning of the world by the will of 
the World-Former Qabauil, also called Gueumatz, the Plumed 
Serpent (the Mexican Quetzalcoatl,) the Heart of the Lakes, the 
Master of Verdure, the Ruler of the Azure Sky. When the face 
of the earth did not yet appear, and the peaceable ocean and the 
immensity of the sky alone existed, God, the Mother-and-Father- 
of-Life, brooded over the water as an ever-increasing light, en- 
veloped by green and azure. Now this God consulted with him- 
self and ordered creation. At their word, the first hghtning 
(Hurakan) appeared in the sky. Then the ocean retired, the 
high mountains were unveiled, with their vesture of forests; 
and later appeared the valleys. Then the World-Formers creat- 
ed the animals, and gave them the command to pronounce their 
name. The animals roared, whistled, and croaked, but did not 
succeed in speaking. The Mother-and-Father-of-Life thereupon 
decided to create a superior being: a man of clay. But neither 
did the latter succeed in singing their glory adequately; the men 
of clay perished of themselves. 

After resort to divination, Hurakan decided to create a new 
race of men out of wooden lay-figures; but though superior to 
the clay-men, they were helpless, nor could they reproduce them- 
selves, and because they had not discernment enough to perceive 
the Divine, they deteriorated, and finally there was nothing left 
but to destroy them. This was done by an inundation, in which 
most of them were drowned; many of these had their bones 
ground to pieces, and their bodies thus reduced to dust. Buta 
remnant was saved; and the animals, whom this manikin-race 
had maltreated, came up and insulted their former tyrants; and 
so grieved were the latter that they took to the woods, and their 
degraded offspring remains to this day in the Verapaz mountains 
as a race of small monkeys, called Qoy. 
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Hurakan’s next attempt at creating a Man resulted in a race 
of Titans, who could speak and reason; and the first of these 
was Vukub-Cakix, (Seven-Macaws.) Being, however, yet limit- 
ed in his higher faculties, and thus lacking the emotions of rever- 
ence thereby produced, he became proud, and so irritated the 
Gods that they commissioned two brothers, Hun-ahpu and Xba- 
lanque, to destroy the Titan. This they did by shooting him 
while he was gathering his food in the branches of a kind of 
banana tree. He fell, and dislocated his jaw, but was not too 
badly wounded to tear out Hun-ahpu’s arm when the latter 
sprang on him to finish him, and to carry the arm home, where 
he suffered tortures from his dislocated jaw and wounds. Then 
the two youths resorted to sorcery: they engaged the services 
of an old wizard called the White Boar, and of his wife; who 
feigned to be travelling dentists, and, on the pretext of relieving 
his pain, pulled out all his jewel-teeth, destroying also his eye- 
balls of precious stones; of which operation the vain and avari- 
cious old man died. But there remained two more Titans, his 
sons, who were just as proud, if in different ways. 

His elder son Zipacna amused himself by creating mountains. 
While bathing, one day, he met 400 youths struggling to move an 
immense tree-trunk. Easily he shouldered it for them, and car- 
ried it to their house; but his exploit aroused such jealousy that 
they decided to kill him. They asked him to dig a pit for them, 
and, while he was working in it, they threw in the immense tree- 
trunk; but he escaped, by having secretly dug a side-pit, in which 
he took refuge at the right time; and while they intoxicated them- 
selves to celebrate their supposed success, he stole forth and slew 
them all. But they were not to die unavenged; for by the en- 
chantments of the Two Brothers he was crushed under a mount- 
ain. It fell on him while he was feeling around in a dark cave 
for a decoy crab which the Two Brothers had made, and placed 
there with that very end in view. 

It was now the turn of the younger Titan, Cabrakan, to meet 
his fate. He was the causer of earth-quakes, and destroyed 
mountains. He was poisoned by a roast bird which the Two 
Youths had shot with their air-guns, and cooked with poisonous 
earth; Cabrakan had been lured hither by the promise of finding 
an opportunity to destroy the highest mountain in existence. 

The Second part of the Popol Vuh treats of the Mysteries of 
Xibalba. The tennis-game was in those days accounted a reli- 
gious function; and when the two brothers Hun-hun-ahpu and 
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Vukub-Hun-ahpu thus worshipped, the Powers of Xibalba sent 
them a summons to bring their balls, and play with them below. 
The Two Brothers failed in the preparatory and first Trials, and 
were executed, Hun-hun-ahpu’s head being put on a withered 
calabash-tree. But this tree suddenly bloomed. to the discomfi- 
ture of the Xibalbans, who forbad approach to this now marvel- 
lous tree, on pain of death. However, led by curiosity, a prin- 
cess by name Xquiq plucked a fruit. and was impregnated by the 
dead head’s saliva; whereupon she was accused of being a harlot, 
and was put in the hands of soldiers charged to take her into the 
forest, slay her, and, as token thereof, to bring back her heart. 
But Xquiq bribed them, and substituted some red-gum rubber. 
Then she sought refuge at the old home of Hun-hun-ahpu, whose 
mother received her unkindly, but took her in as a servant after 
the divine powers had sent her a sign. The twins which Xquiq 
bore were Hun-Ahpu and Xbalanque, who were born in the for- 
est, and were ill-treated by Hunbatz and Hunchouen, the legit- 
imate children of the deceased heroes. But the Twins took their 
revenge by turning the grudging artists into monkeys, and as- 
suming the direction of the household in their stead. Finding 
their father’s tennis-balls, they too worshipped in the Tennis- 
Temple, but, like their fathers, were summoned to Xibalba, 
through all the Trials of which they passed triumphant, except 
for a temporary accident, Hun-ahpu losing his head in the House 
of the Bats, as a punishment for lack of watchfulness. All the 
Gods crowded around that House, and grew a new temporary 
head for him from the shell of a tortoise, till his own could be 
restored to him from the Tennis Court, whither it had been taken 
as a trophy by the Xibalban lords. 

The successful initiates were, however, by the Xibalbans 
doomed to be burnt on a funeral-pyre. They did not refuse; 
but their ashes, cast in a river, after three days took the shape of 
men-fishes (a sort of Sirens,) who later became two men. In 
the disguise of beggars the two resurrected magicians enter- 
tained the lords of Xibalba with magic tricks; and when the 
kings ventured to insist on these tricks being tried on them, the 
magicians did kill them, but took care not to resurrect them. So 
the two magicians ruled in their stead; their own unfortunate 
parents ascending to the heavens in company with the resurrect- 
ed 400 youths, who became the stars. 

Then plenty ruled on earth. Yellow and white maize arose in 
the valleys, and food was in abundance, at the beginning of the 
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Third part of the Popol Vuh, which treats of the Dawn of Civili- 
zation. The Gods finally made the higher race of man from 
maize; and this man began to think, contemplating the world, 
from the surface of the earth to the vault of the sky. These men 
were four: Balam-Quitze, Balam-Agab, Mahucutah, and Iqi- 
Balam. Endowed with clear vision, they measured and investi- 
gated everything, and to keep them from discovering their very 
secrets, the World-Formers blinded their supernatural vision 
by giving them wives, from whom the whole Quiche nation arose. 
Then the Quiche tribes chose themselves Gods, each of them car- 
rying their own God in an ark. But this led to a confusion or 
separation of dialects, till they no more understood each other, 
and became partially mutual strangers. 

The next episode is that of the getting of Fire. Clothed only 
in the skins of animals, the Quiches were cold. Their God Tohil 
gave fire to the four Patriarchs, and to the tribes; but a terrible 
hail-storm quenched all the fires. On a second request for fire, 
Tohil refused to let the Patriarchs again give the fire to the 
Quiches except at the price of the sacrifice of their children, in 
lieu of which he contented himself with establishing among the 
Quiche nations a sort of circumcision, the piercing of ears and 
elbows. 

The Fourth part of the Popol Vuh tells of the founding of the 
Quiche priesthood and polity. The first part of this really re- 
presents the accession to power of the House of Cavek, and is a 
erude and painful story; how the four Patriarchs, sacrificers to 
the God Tohil, who required human victims, were warred upon 
by the tribes, in self-defense. First, the tribes tried to entrap 
the three Gods Tohil, Avilix, and Hacavitz, by two beautiful 
virgins; failing in which they organized an armed effort, which 
was repulsed by the letting loose of numberless bees, followed by 
arrows. When the people were reduced to submission, the Pa- 
triarchs passed away to Heaven without dying. The rest of the 
Book tells of the various great kings—the magician Gueumatz 
and the conqueror Quicab, and the subsequent division of the 
Quiche nation into two permanent divisions under Cotuha and 
Iztayol. The Book ends by an account of the building of a great 
White Temple, in which was preserved a square black divining 
stone. There were three courses of priests, respectively com- 
posed of 9, 13, and 17 men, who alternately fasted, prayed, and 
burnt incense in the Temple, and thus earned prosperity and 
favor of the Gods for the Quiche nation. 
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PARALLELISMS. 


In this brief sketch of the story of the Popol Vuh it was im- 
possible to go into details—the all-important details which indi- 
cate the real spiritual significance. It will be well therefore to 
mention individually some of the more salient of the parallelisms 
between the Popol-Vuh and the Mohammedan, Greco-Roman, 
Hindu, Norse, Egyptian, and Hebrew, religions and bibles. 

German Empire. 

There is a slight parallelism between the story of the fate of 
the Quiche empire and that of the German empire. The Quiche 
emperor Quicab spread his conquests so far that finally it was 
necessary for him to appoint most of his nobles as subordinate 
kings. Next, as these did not suffice to provide sufficient kings 
and princes, he was forced to put into possession of power the 
middle classes of his own kingdom. These new men, tasting 
the sweets of power, came together, put the king in prison, and 
kept him there until he signed them a great charter of liberties, 
which, although at the time he was very loath to give it, increased 
his power by decreasing that of the aristocracy. This we know 
is exactly what happened in Germany, when the feudal system 
decayed by the rise of the cities and the Burgher class, on the al- 
legiance of which, however, the empire saved itself from the re- 
bellious nobles, who finally were reduced to their modern posi- 
tion of bric-a-brac. 

There is also a strange coincidence in the fact that the kings of 
the house of Cavek went over the sea to be crowned and invested 
with the royal insignia; and it would seem as if this took place 
with quite a number of kings. Granting that the former paral- 
lelism is no more than what would take place in any country 
where the natural course of political history was permitted to 
run its course, the latter, however, reminds us strangely of the 
emperors of the Holy Roman Empire going to Italy to be crown- 
ed, before they were accounted such in their own country. 


Mohammedanism. 


There is a parallelism between the Popol Vuh and Mohammed- 
anism which is almost literal. We are told in the last chapter of 
the Popol Vuh that in the Great White Temple built by the last 
great prehistoric kings of the Quiches there was preserved a 
cube of stone, black and polished, which was used for purposes 
of divination, such as erystal gazers yet practice, and such as the 
Jewish High-Priest practised with the Urim and Thummim. 
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The strange aspect of this is not that the stone was in the 
shape of a cube, or that it was black, or that it was smooth, all of 
which are exact parallelisms to the Mohammedan sacred stone at 
Mecca, but that the name of it and of the temple where it was 
preserved was Caabaha, meaning House of Sacrifice; and Zaka- 
baha, White House of Sacrifices. Now the Arabian name is 
Kaaba, meaning Square or Cube—not White Temple, as it does 
in the Quiche. But the similarity is so striking that Brasseur 
de Bourbourg says that it was this coincidence which first opened 
his eyes to the astonishing parallelisms to other religious sys- 
tems found in the Popol Vuh. 

Norse. 

More actual, however, are the parallelisms of the Popol Vuh 
with the Norse religion. 

In the first place, Brasseur de Bourbourg details the Norse 
legend of the creation and of the birth of the higher races of men, 
in significant parallelism with what we find in the Popol Vuh. 

Second, the Norse Trinity which consisted of Har, Jafur Har, 
and Thriddi (meaning High, Equally High, and the Third,) is 
found almost word for word in the Popol Vuh’s mention of the 
Triad of Gods who constituted Hurakan. ‘‘The Lightning is the 
first of Hurakan; the second is the Path-of-the-Lightning, (the 
little finger of the lightning;) the third is the Lightning-that- 
Strikes; and these three are of the Heart-of-the-Sky.’’ 

The Norse, in their Rigsdaal, also spoke of the strong god who 
was to come from on high to judge humanity, which was also the 
ease with Hurakan and Qabauil. 

In the Norse religion we also find an era of Titans, that of 
Ymir, who was slain by the younger gods Odin, Vili, and Ve. 
The explanation of earthquakes is also attached to the Titan’s 
motion when turned into earth. 

In the Norse religion the first human pair Aske and Embla 
were made from the ash and alder trees respectively, just as in 
the Popol Vuh the final human pair was made out of two kinds . 
of wood, one strong. the other pliable. 

But the question of the Ultima Thule is the most remarkable 
one, because this legend of a paradise in the West was not limited 
to the Norse, but found also among many of the Greco-Roman 
writers, as the Fortunate Islands beyond the Pillars of Herkules. 

There were five Tulans in Central American literature; the 
different orthography of the names may account for the fact of 
the difference of orthography between the European Thule and 
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Thyle. There was the first Tulan in the East, the paradise from 
which all the Quiche tribes claimed to have come. Then there 
was a Tulan among the Xibalbans. Then we hear of a Tulan in 
the West, spelt Tile, which must have been in what is now the 
Northern section of the United States. Then we hear of a 
fourth Tulan in the West, where Anolko was God. Tuli or Tu- 
lon was the Toltec capital of Anahuak, and these are mentioned 
in the Cakchiquel manuscript of the Popol Vuh. Las Casas 
gives a fifth Tulan which must have been on the Mississippi near 
what is now Arkansas. There was, moreover, at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, at Panama, a city called Aela, though the na- 
tives called it Atlan, meaning near the water. So there seems 
to have been plenty authority for calling America of that day by 
the name of Ultima Thule. 

But the one unmistakable likeness of Norse religions with that 
of Central America is the name of the Mexican culture-hero God 
Votan or Odin. This god Votan is well known in the Mexican 
Pantheon, and was worshipped among others of the Central 
American tribes. His other names were, Adan, and Akbal, and 
the constellation of the Vase was sacred to him. He was said to 
have been the first who peopled America, and was in Cuba called 
Valum (Ordonez,) and the country itself was called the Land 
of Valum. Stranger still, Nunez de la Vega, in 1696 A.D. report- 
ed the existence of a family by that name residing at Teopixca, 
seven miles from what is now Ciudad Real. 

Graeco-Roman. 

There is one parallelism between the Popol Vuh and the Gre- 
co-Roman religion which is very interesting. The race of Titans 
or giants presiding in the era preceding that of true humanity is 
well marked in the Greco-Roman religion. In the Popol Vuh 
there is a corresponding period, especially represented by 
Vukub-Cakix, Zipaena, and Cabrakan. They created, destroyed, 
and played with mountains, much as the European Titans did, 
who piled Pelion upon Ossa, and one of whom, Atlas, supported 
the sky on his shoulders as a mountain. There is the same ex- 
planation of a volcano, and of earthquakes. Cabrakan, the des- 
troyer of mountains and causer of earthquakes, is, by the counsel 
of the Gods, trapped into a cave, and a mountain falls on him, as 
happened to the Titan Typhon under Mt. Atna. Moreover the 
original Titan Vukub-Cakix became proud, and considered him- 
self the sun and highest divinity because of his wealth; just as 
the European Titans considered themselves supreme, and ruling 
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the whole of the wealth of the world, fought with the newer and 
more intelligent gods who took possession of the world. 

The famous episode of the stealing of the Fire by the Titans in 
the Greco-Roman religion is here referred to a later patriarchal 
period. Nevertheless, the analogy is quite clear. The gods had 
given the fire, but men had lost it through a violent rain-storm; 
whereupon the gods gave it back to men, but linked with a condi- 
tion of service and sacrifice, which was claimed by Jupiter, and 
which is well brought out by Shelley in his drama Prometheus 
Unbound. But there was one tribe (the Cakchiquels) which 
stole the fire from heaven without any condition; whereupon 
they were punished. 

The Sirens of the Greek Odyssey find a strange parallelism 
with the Quiche man-fishes, of which the Quiches were very fond, 
and into whom the Twin Xibalba Victors’ ashes turned on being 
thrown into the river; which man-fishes in a few days turned into 
perfect human beings. 


Hindu. 


The latter part of the story of the fire-getting is parallelled in 
a quotation of Wilford’s, from the Puranas (Secret Doctrine, IT. 
406, old ed.) In the wars between the Devatas and Daityas the 
few surviving nations in their distress raised their hands to Ba- 
gavan, and said, ‘‘ Let him who can deliver us be our king,’’ using 
the word I’t, which re-echoed throughout the whole country. 
Then comes a violent rain-storm, the waters of the Kali are 
strangely agitated, and from the waves appeared a man, at the 
head of an army, saying abhayan, no fear. He conquered, ruled, 
and was made king. 

There is a strange linguistic coincidence between the Quiche 
and Mayan Balam, and the Hebrew Abel and Balaam, and their 
Babylonian originals. Moreover, there is in the Ramayana a 
strange story of an alien race that had settled on the southern 
extremity of the Indian peninsula. They were sea-men, and red- 
dish-brown; and the epic gives the Mayan story of a brother 
being slain at the request of another brother, through jealousy; 
the name of their king is Bali; the enemy is Maya; and the 
brother’s name Sugriva makes good sense in Mayan. 

Wilford gives a remarkable coincidence between the Maya ex- 
pression Con-Ex-Omon-Pault, used at the end of their Mysteries 
to bid strangers depart, with the Hindu Comscha-om-Pacsha, 
used for the same purpose. This corresponds to the Ite, missa 
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est, at the end of the Roman Catholic ritual of the mass, indicat- 
ing the close of the ceremonies. 
Egyptian. 

There are some very remarkable parallelisms between the reli- 
gions of Central America and of Egypt. 

Take, for instance, the Pyramids, found nowhere else in the 
world. True, there are some significant differences between the 
manner of their occurrence in these two regions. In Egypt we 
find the largest pyramid the oldest—Cheops (Khufu) builds his 
immense stone structure, and history openly acknowledges its 
inability to account for its causes. Not so in America. Here 
can be traced the development of the pyramid from the primitive 
heap of the Mound-builders on the banks of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, downwards to the shores of the Gulf; and as their build- 
ers were, by the invading hordes of the Red Men, driven down 
into Mexico, they ultimately settled in Yucatan, and built the 
classical pyramid. But, in spite of this difference, there is a 
startling coincidence: the name applied to these structures in 
both regions. In Yucatan the natives still call them fire-mount- 
ains, the same name applied to the volcanos they are familiar 
with. While this explanation of the objective symbolism which 
led to their erection would not have applied to the early Mound- 
builders’ efforts, the inference seems decisive as to the later and 
more pronounced structures. The Egyptian name is not at hand; 
but the Greek name pyramid, which we still use, means (if the 
authority of Plato and Ammianus Mareellinus is to be noticed,) 
fire-mountain. How came the Greeks to apply a term, meaning 
this, to those impassive stone structures? LEsoterically fire may 
be interpreted as mind, the light-bringer, manasic; and remember 
that the fire’s standard symbol with the Alchemists, is a triangle; 
and it may be supposed that initiates determined the choice of 
names. But following the universal law of concurrence of outer 
and inner, let philology show what it has to say. Exoterically it 
must have been a translation of some Egyptian word which per- 
haps pointed to a past condition of affairs similar to that yet 
existing among the natives of Yucatan; and that past must have 
been in some country where voleanos existed. 

There is also a coincidence between the pyramids themselves 
in Egypt and Yucatan. Near the great Pyramid of Cheops at 
Gizeh is the Sphinx, and around the two Pyramids are grouped a 
great number of smaller pyramids. Now in the most important 
ruins in Yucatan, Teotihuacan, there are two large pyramids, 
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one larger than the other, representing the sun and moon; and 
around them are grouped a great number of smaller pyramids 
representing the wandering stars or planets. 

The next similarity between the Popol Vuh and the Egyptian 
religion is the strange myth of the Phcenix, which is given by 
Plato and other Greco-Roman writers as Egyptian; and whereas 
there is nothing left in Egypt itself to explain this myth, in the 
American Popol Vuh the story of the brothers Hun-ahpu and 
Xbalanque who, having been initiated into the Mysteries, as a 
crowning test of their mastery over life and death, voluntarily 
ascend onto a funeral pyre, and are burnt to ashes; which, on 
being put into a river for a few days, turned into the form of 
fishes, which later pass again into the glorified form of magici- 
ans. This literal baptism of fire had given them new youth, 
and their magical powers had been increased. 

Another point in which the Popol Vuh distinctly calls to mind 
the Egyptian religion is the Xibalban mystic initiations, whose 
similarities to the Egyptian rites, as far as we know them, is so 
striking that Brasseur de Bourbourg actually says the Popol 
Vuh must have plagiarized them! 

One of the strangest coincidences between Egypt and America 
is the American river called Nile, so called from the early times 
of Gueumatz to the later ones of Quicab, and mentioned frequent- 
ly in the Titulo de los Senores de Quetzaltenango, and de Toto- 
nicapan, which flows from the Cordilleras de Soconusco to the 
Pacific Ocean, through what is now the extreme southern part of 
Mexico. Now in the Quiche tongue the name Nile means paci- 
fic, tranquil—the same thought that was applied to the ocean it- 
self. In Egypt, however, the word Nile shows no kinship to any 
other in their language, as may be seen in Admiral McCauley’s 
Egyptian dictionary. There is in Sanskrit the word nila, mean- 
ing blue, which might well refer to the serenity of the sky, or the 
waters. 

Dr. LePlongeon, in his Quiche Mysteries, gives a comparative 
table of Mayan hieroglyphics and the simpler Egyptian ideo- 
graphic alphabet, as also Donnelly, in his Atlantis, and the simil- 
arities are striking. 

The similarities between Quiche and Egyptian art are no less 
striking: witness the boat-drawing found at Chichen-Itza, East- 
ern Yucatan, and reproduced in Brasseur de Bourbourg’s book, 
which would deceive the most expert of Egyptologists, so much 
does it employ all the Egyptian rules of the art. 
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Hebrew. 

But the strangest parallelisms of the Popol Vuh with Europe- 
an civilization are those with the Jewish Scriptures. These are 
so marked that it was on their account that the missionary Xime- 
nez preserved the book, so that it might become a means of win- 
ning over those who were familiar with it. The Popol Vuh’s 
creation story begins with the production of animals. The cause 
of the Fall of the Titans is pride. A young girl by the eating of 
the attractive fruit of a tree that gives life to a dead head, and 
therefore might well be called a tree of life, is cast out of her 
home Xibalba (which was a Paradise of marvelous flowers) and 
in the desert gives birth to a pair of twins. one of whom is event- 
ually killed through the neglect of the other, but is ultimately re- 
surrected. 

There is a Babel, not a tower indeed, but a mountain, where the 
people learned to speak different languages, so that they no 
longer understood one another, and separated. The reason as- 
signed for this confusion of the languages of the tribes is the 
same as the Bible’s: lest they should come to know as much as the 
Gods, and make themselves equal to them. 

A people crosses a sea dry shod, in order to escape enemies, 
the ocean standing up on both side like walls, and overwhelming 
those who attempted to cross after them. 

There is a giant Zipacna who carries off on his shoulders a tre- 
mendous tree, as Samson carries off the gates of Gaza. The 
four-hundred youths conspire against him, and catch him in a 
pit, where he himself cuts off his own hair as a sign of his dis- 
solution; and when the nobles are feasting, he destroys them; 
and because of his destroying them, he himself is destroyed by 
their two magician friends. 

There is the story of men who displeased the gods because they 
began to take a census of the inhabitants and tried to reduce 
everything to measure and weight. The more remarkable is 
this as the two Biblical accounts differ. In the first account, 
in If Samuel XXIV, it is God who commands David to do this, 
in the second account in I Chronicles XXI, it is Satan; showing 
that the Biblical accounts are very uncertain as to the origin of 
the legend. 

There is also. strange to say, a translation to heaven without 
death of the patriarchs, like Enoch. There is a king Solomon 
(Gucumatz,) under whose two sons the kingdom is permanently 
divided. This Solomon, however, is not only the Solomon of the 
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Bible, who built a temple of God, but he is also the Solomon of 
the Targums and the Middle Ages, by whose magic word Schem- 
ahamporasch the mysteries of the depths were unsealed. This 
is an interesting state of affairs, as it suggests that the Bible 
contains but half of the original legend, the whole of which is 
found in the Popol Vuh. 

At the end of the Popol Vuh we have the building of a great 
White Temple of such massive proportions that its ruins even 
yet astound the traveller in Yucatan. The prayer uttered by 
the king at the dedication thereof, if it differs from Solomon’s in 
any way, is greater in sublimity and true feeling. 

There is also a remarkable coincidence between the courses of 
the priests in the Jewish Temple, such as they existed about the 
time of the birth of Jesus, and the arrangements of the Quiche 
king, who formed three separate courses of priests, in number 
9,13, and 17, who occupied themselves exclusively with the duties 
of the Temple—fasting. praying, sacrificing, and burning in- 
cense,—in regular rotation. 

There are three Wise Men standing over night on a mountain 
looking for the morning star and dawn of civilization, with grief 
in their hearts, until they see the Morning Star which proclaims 
the Dawn; when they fall down and burn their incense to the 
dawning God of Light. These prophets, in their period of wait- 
ing for this auspicious event, had wandered in the wilderness for 
years, in places unknown to everybody else, subsisting on the lo- 
custs and wild honey of Central America—the chrysalises of 
gadflies, bees, and wasps,—and dressed only in skins of animals, 
as the prophet John the Baptist had done. 

There is a very poetic parallelism between the Bible’s Fear 
of our Father Isaac (Gen. XX X1.53) and the Popol Vuh’s Divin- 
ity which only showed itself when veiled, and the Gift which was 
left behind by the four dying Patriarchs. These left to their de- 
scendants, as a means of access to the divinity, a folded mantle, 
in which the divinities were to shroud themselves when convers- 
ing with men; and this was called the Shrouded Majesty. In 
their last farewell to their offspring, these Patriarchs referred 
to the Divine as the King of the Deer. Is this a reference to the 
Indian happy hunting-ground, or is it a poetic reference to the 
horses of the Spirit which carried off the prophet Elijah? 

There is a very curious and remarkable parallelism in the Po- 
pol Vuh with the Jewish mountain Pisgah, which was a mountain 
of transfiguration and meditation, on which prophets received 
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visions and heard the voice of God. Piscab is the name of the 
mountain on which the four Patriarchs waited for centuries un- 
til the dawn of the day of civilization, and on which they re- 
joiced seeing its herald, the Morning Star. 

It is a remarkable thing that the man of the last and highest 
race, when he was first created, had spiritual vision; and the di- 
vine powers, being afraid lest they should make themselves equal 
to them, blinded them with a film over their eyes, by giving them 
wives, through whom they begat all the Quiche tribes. Is this 
not strangely significant of the spiritual vision dimmed by inter- 
course with the daughters of men? And indeed of Prometheus’ 
saving men from foreseeing death, (Secret Doctrine, [1.523, old 
edition. ) 

There is a very interesting parallelism to the story of David 
cutting off the corner of the mantle of his sleeping enemy. The 
three divinities being at war with the tribes wait till the latter 
are asleep, then go secretly to their tents, and, in order to shame 
them shave their eye-brows and cut their cloaks. 

Besides a flood, the Popol Vuh has also a flowering rod, plant- 
ed in the midst of a house, which was to reveal to the mother of 
the Two Youths whether they were alive or dead, by blooming or 
by shrivelling up. Does this not recall the rods placed in the ark 
of the covenant, and of their flowering, and of Aaron’s being re- 
cognized as the divine choice? 

There is a strange parallelism noted by Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg between the great tree which perpetually bloomed, and 
which was planted in front of the great White Temple mentioned 
at the end of the Popol Vuh, with the Bo-tree in Ceylon, the sa- 
cred tree under which Buddha is said to have reached enlighten- 
ment; the sacred everlasting green tree which was said to bloom 
before a Temple in Upsala, Sweden; the Phcenician sacred trees 
or Asheras; and the Tree of Life which we hear of in the Book 
of Revelation. 

One of the strangest parallelisms between the Popol Vuh and 
Christianity is the name of the Divinity. The Nahuatl name for 
God was Yohualli Ehecatl. It will be noticed that the first three 
vowels are Y-O-A, which even Greco-Roman writers hand down 
as the name of the mystic divinity. Of course, Christians have 
insisted that this was Jehovah. But the strangest thing is that 
the meaning of the Popol Vuh’s God is the Smiter down, or He 
who causes to fall, which modern scholars agree is the meaning 
of Jehovah. Prof. Toy of Harvard was the first one to insist 
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that the word Jehovah could never have come from the verb 
hayah, meaning to be, as translated in the Bible, inasmuch as the 
most superficial reader will notice that the radical vowels are 
different ; and only blind fanaticism or purposive mistranslation 
could keep anybody from seeing that it must come from the root 
havah, meaning to fall. The Hiphil of this root would then mean 
He who causes to fall, or, descend, the Smiter. 

But the most interesting of coincidences is that concerning Pa- 
radise, already mentioned in connection with the Norse Ultvma 
Thule. In this land of Tulan or Tlallocan, where all the tribes 
of the Quiches had dwelt before their division of languages, the 
fertile low country lying between Oaxaca, Chiapas, and Japase, 
near the modern Palenque in Yucatan, is the delta of the Uzu- 
macinta river, formed by the four rivers San Pedro, Lancandon, 
Guancen, and Tabasco, thus passing into the Bay of Mexico. 
This was the Quiche Paradise, and seems to bear a strange re- 
semblance to the Hebrew version of the Babylonian story about 
the Paradise with its four rivers, with which we are all familiar. 

Then there is another coincidence so startling as to take away 
the reader’s breath; a tribe, the descendants of whom were still 
living in the middle cf last century at Rabinal, distinguished 
from their neighbors by the characteristic Semitic physiognomy, 
whose tribal name was Itzmaeleh, plural Tzmalchi, vulgarly 
Tzmachi, mentioned in the Popol Vuh as coming from the East 
over the ocean. This Chi Tzmachi may mean Having-beards or 
moustaches, from Izn, hair, and Chi, mouth. But what a co- 
incidence with Ishmael, who was a wanderer, driven out from his 
home, who settled elsewhere, on the water too, (the Red Sea) 
which possibly, at least, might have ultimately afforded a means 
of communication with Yucatan. 

Further, there is an analogy to Sodom and Gomorrha, in the 
Coasts of Manta and Charapoto which were reported, by Velas- 
co, in his History of the Kingdom of Quito, 1.12, to have been 
covered with fire as punishment for their sins. 





There are a thousand links between the civilizations of ancient 
Egypt and ancient America. To go over the resemblances 
would fill a volume. Both Peru and Egypt believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in reincarnation, and, like the Aztecs, em- 
balmed their dead. 
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THE LOVE UNIVERSAL. 


By James ArtHurR EDGERTON. 


I would not my affection should be small. 

To all the shoals of being goes my call: 
Where’er you are, lo! I am one with you. 

There is no alien life. I love the All. 


The green worm and the leaf to which it clings; 

The bird that in the sunlight tilts and sings; 
The trout that leaps along the ripples cool; 

I claim them all within the Soul of Things. a 


The lion in the brake with blazing eyes; 

The timid hare that from my footstep flies; 
The gliding serpent and the laden bee; 

They all are linked to me by unseen ties. 


The broad leaves of the oak that shift and gleam ; 
The blossom as it drifts upon the stream; 

I merge them all within my ample soul; 
For we are one, the dreamer and the dream. 


From atom unto angel all are mine, 

As I grow conscious of the soul divine ‘s 
Of which they are the symbols. All is God. ee 

The manifest is but His outward sign. 








Sing on and burn with gladness, O my heart, 
To know how sweet the life in which thou art; 

To know thou art in all things, they in thee; 
That there is naught divided and apart. 
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All fear and falsehood drop away from me, 

For I have found the truth that makes me free, 
Concealed within the storehouse of the soul, 

Which opens to a universal key. 
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CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP. 
LYSIS. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


There are chiefly these requisites to a true friendship: virtue, as a thing lovely 
and desirable; familiarity, as pleasant; and advantage, as necessary. For we must 
first choose a friend upon a right judgment made of his excellent qualities; having 
chosen him, we must perceive a pleasure in his conversation; and upon occasion he 
must be useful to us in our concerns.—Plutarch. 


There with commutual soul we both had strove 

In acts of dear benevolence and love,— 

Brothers in peace; not rivals in command— 

And death alone dissolved the friendly band. 

Homer: Odessey, iv. 
rt HE Lysis has been regarded as the oldest of the literary pro- 
ductions of Plato. It was affirmed by Diogenes Laertius 

that Sokrates himself, on hearing it read, expressed his wonder 
that so many things had been imputed to him which he never had 
uttered. It is not probable, however, that Plato began these 
compositions till long after the death of his master. He 
evidently adopted the dialectic style from that of Parmenides, 
after having spent a season in Italy; and he followed an ancient 
practice when he represented Sokrates as the chief personage of 
the various discourses. Our concern, however, relates to what 
was said, rather than to the individual who uttered it; but there 
is no occasion for doubt. 

The subject is Friendship, and the discussion leads us through 
the various phases and aspects under which it is generally 
presented. The faultiness of each definition is shown, and we 
are led from one conclusion to another to find out its insufficiency 
in each instance. 

Sokrates is introduced as the narrator of a conversation which 
he has been holding with several young men of Athens. He 
relates that as he was going from the Akademeia to the Lyceum, 
he took the path outside the wall, and so came upon the party. 
At once they invited him to join them. The Hermaic festival 
was in progress at the new palestra, where all took part in the 
athletic exercises, old and young mingling together without 
regard to age or rank. 

‘‘Follow us,’’ says Hippothales, ‘‘and see those that are 
there.”’ 

‘Who is it that charms you?’’ Sokrates asks. ‘‘The demon 


has enabled me to discern quickly the one who loves and the one 
that is beloved.’’ 
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Ktesippos, another of the party replies that the youth Lysis, 
the son of Demokrates, is the individual. He belongs to a family 
famous for their horses which have won prizes at all the games. 
Hippothales had put all these things into his poems and speeches, 
together with things more absurd. He had also lately described 
the entertaining of Herakles by an ancestor of Theias, himself 
a descendant of Zeus. These songs were such things as old 
women sing, he declares. 

Sokrates rallies Hippothales upon the ridiculous position in 
which he would find himself in case that he should fail to win the 
regard of the person whom he was praising. The young man 
entreats him to suggest a better method. 

The party go into the palestra where they find the ceremonies 
nearly ended. They sit down, and a group immediately assem- 
bles around them. Lysis, the most comely of them all, hesitates 
diffidently, but his cousin Menexenos now joining them he takes 
a seat by him. 

Sokrates begins a conversation with Menexenos upon F'riend- 
ship, but the latter is called away and he turns his attention to 
Lysis. 

‘Your father and mother love you very much,’’ he remarks 
interrogatively, ‘‘and they wish you to be as happy as possible. 
But does a person appear to you to be happy who is in subjection, 
and is not permitted to do anything that he desires?’’ 

Lysis answering in the negative, he is led to admit that his 
parents actually forbid him in many things. He is not allowed 
to drive one of his father’s chariots, but a charioteer is hired for 
the purpose; he may not manage the mules, for only the mule- 
driver, who is a slave, is permitted to do that. Nor is he suf- 
fered to govern himself but is under the charge of a boy-tender, a 
slave, who conducts him to his teacher.* And the teachers also 
rule him. ‘These restrictions are because he is not old enough. 

Sokrates asks him whether when his father shall perecive him 
to be old enough and sufficiently, discreet, he will be likely to 
trust everything to him. Lysis answers in the affirmative. If 
he were wise enough does he suppose that the Athenians would 
also place him over their affairs? He again answers that they 
would. 

Sokrates remarks that all peoples, both Greek and foreign, 
would do the same thing under similar conditions. ‘‘We will be 





* Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, iii, 24. ‘*‘The law was our boy-tender to con- 
duct us to Christ in order that we might be set at liberty through faith.’’ 
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ourselves free in these matters, and rulers over others,’’ says he; 
‘sand all these things will be our own, for we shall derive benefit 
from them. But if we do not have the proper knowledge, we 
ourselves will be in subjection to others........... If then, you 
become wise all will be your friends, and all will be closely allied 
to you, for you will be useful and goed. But can a person think 
himself wise in things of which he has no intelligence at all? If 
you are in need of a teacher you are not yet wise.’’ 

Menexenes has now come back, and Lysis desires that all that 
has been said shall be told to him. Sokrates alludes accordingly 
to the friendship which he observes to subsist between the two 
cousins. He declares that he would rather possess such an 
intimate friend* than the treasures of Dareios of Persia, or even 
than Dareios himself. He then asks them to tell him which, 
when one person loves another, which is the friend. Is it the 
one that loves or the one who is the object of affection? 

Menexenes answers that the two are friends alike, that there is 
no difference. Even though only one of the two loved the other, 
they would both become friends. But Sokrates asks whether it 
is possible that a person who does not have affection for the other 
may nevertheless be loved by him; even more, may not the 
one who loves be actually hated by the other? In a case like 
that which is the friend of the other, the one who loves, or the 
one that is loved; or is neither a friend, except the love is reci- 
procal? 

Menexenos, thus pressed, now gives the judgment that neither 
is a friend to the other; that unless both love each other, neither 
is a friend. Sokrates in his reply remarks that in such case 
they who love horses but whom horses do not love in turn cannot 
be friends of horses; and so also in the case of birds, dogs, wine, 
gymnastics, or even wisdom itself unless wisdom loves them in 
return. The conclusion is that what is loved is the friend to the 
one who loves; as young children, who, on being punished by 
their parents, hate them and are at the same time beloved by 
them. According to this reasoning it seems that it is not the one 
who loves but the object of his love who is the friend; and that 
the one that is hated is an enemy, but not the person that hates. 
Then many according to this argument are loved by their ene- 





* The Greek term here used is hetairos denoting a comrade or intimate associate. 
When in this Dialogue the terms ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘friend’’ are used, the original 


ee is some inflection of the verb phileo as distinguished from the Eros of The 
anquet. 
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mies and hated by their friends, and so are friends of their ene- 
mies and enemies of their friends. This is preposterous, he de- 
clares, and actually impossible. It must be accepted that an in- 
dividual is often a friend of one who does not reciprocate his 
affection, or who may be an actual enemy, or he may be an ene- 
my to one who is perhaps a friend to him. 

Lysis has listened intently to the discussion and eagerly, but 
involuntarily remarks that they have been wrong in their line of 
argument. Sokrates is pleased at this interruption, and pro- 
poses to review the question, taking the poets for a guide, as 
being really the fathers and first teachers of philosophy. One 
expresses himself as follows: 

‘‘The god brings the like to the like.’’* 

In the writings of other profound men the same things are 
said: that like is of necessity a friend to like.+ 

The statement may be half true or perhaps true altogether, if 
it is properly understood. The wicked individual, the more he 
has dealings with another wicked individual, and is socially 
familiar with him, seems to that degree more likely to hate him, 
for he is certain to do injury. But it is not possible that those 
who inflict injury and those who suffer it should be friends. 
And as wicked persons are like one another, one-half of the state- 
ment is not correct. Hence when it is said that like are friendly 
to like, it is only to be understood that the good are friendly to 
the good, as the individual that is bad never at all becomes a 
friend to either the good or bad. 

Lysis regards this as conzlusive, but Sokrates brings forward 
against it another difficulty. If neither individual can be useful 
to the other, how can there be affection between them? The 
good man, so far as he is good is sufficient for himself, and 
stands in no need of anything. Not being in need of anything 
he will not lovet or be fond of anything. And he who does not 
thus love another is not a friend. How then are the good to be 
friends to the good? When they are absent they do not long 
anxiously for one another, for they are sufficient for themselves 
when they are apart; and when they are together, they have no 





* Homer: Odessey, xvii, 218. 





t Empedokles. 





+ The Greek verb is agapaé, to love or be fond of as man for man. The noun 


agapé is the term in the epistles of Paul, to signify charity or love for others 
without distinction of personality. 
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need of one another. Persons who do not make much of one an- 
other cannot be friends. 

Sokrates also recollects having heard an individual affirm that 
like is at war with like, and the good with the good. He quoted 
the passage from Hesiod that a potter maintains a grudge 
against a potter, a singer against a singer, and a pauper against 
a pauper. He insisted that this is a necessity of the case. The 
person who lives by labor needs to be a friend to the rich man, 
the weak to the strong, the sick person to the physician, for the 
sake of assistance; and every one that is unlearned must love 
and be a friend to the individual that possesses knowledge. 
Hence, he asserted, that so far is the like from being friendly, 
or in any affinity to the like, the very contrary is the fact. Dry- 
ness craves the moisture, bitterness that which is sweet, sharp- 
ness desires bluntness, the empty to be filled, and the full to be- 
come empty, and so all else in the same way. 

Thus the argument was brought to the paradox that only 
things that are contrary to each other are friendly, having an 
attraction to one another. Such a condition, all are aware, is 
exhibited by the magnet, and by the operations of chemical affini- 
ty. But when Menexenos shows a disposition to accept this 
conclusion, Sokrates demands whether an enemy is really a 
friend to a friend, the just to the unjust, and the good to the 
bad. 

Then acknowledging that the matter is now confusing he as- 
sumes to speak as a diviner, and declares that that which is in 
itself neither good nor evil may sometimes be friendly and to be 
esteemed by the good. He enumerates three classes of charac- 
teristics : one, the good; another, the bad; and a third, that which 
is neither good nor bad. As it has been shown that nothing can 
be friendly to that which is bad, it follows that that which is nei- 
ther good nor bad must be friendly and in affinity to the good as 
to itself. And if like is not friendly or in affinity to like, that 
which is neutral can have affinity only for that which is good. 

As an illustration of this the body when in health is neither 
good nor bad. It is sufficient for itself; and accordingly has no 
friendship or special regard for a physician. But in the event 
of sickness it is compelled to welcome and be friendly to the 
medical art. Thus that which itself is neither bad nor good, 
becomes friendly to the good on account of the presence of evil. 

Sokrates now remarks as if delighted that the two young per- 
sons are agreeing with this conclusion. He adds that he him- 
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self was like a hunter, and greatly pleased like any hunter at 
having just caught the prey that he had been chasing. 

But, alack, there has come a strange suspicion in his mind. 
‘¢We have incurred the risk of having become rich in a deceptive 
dream,’’ he remarks. They had agreed that a friend cannot be- 
come a friend to a friend or like to like; yet the medical art is a 
friend for the sake of health, and health is itself a friend. Care 
should be taken that things which are friendly for the sake of 
what is already so, do not deceive us. If a father who loves his 
son above everything should learn that the son had drank hem- 
lock,* he would hold wine in very high regard if he believed that 
it would save him, and even esteem the vessel which contained 
the wine. Nevertheless this appreciation is solely on account 
of the purpose. It is as when we say that we love gold and sil- 
ver; for this is not true. What we love and prize is what they 
will do for us. That only is esteemed for the sake of which these 
so-called friendships are entertained. That which is really an 
object of friendship is not such for the sake of anything else 
whatever. 

Suppose good to be loved as a safe-guard and remedy against 
the bad. If, then, evil were to pass entirely away, would not 
that make the good superfluous, and utterly useless to us? Evil 
is a disease and where there is no disease, there is no need of a 
drug. If there was no such thing as evil, there would he, accord- 
ing to this reasoning, no friendship, as there would be no occa- 
sion for it. 

But in case that evil should utterly perish, Sokrates asks 
whether there would be no longer hunger and thirst, or anything 
else of such a kind; or would they exist in a manner that would 
not be injurious. Menexenos concedes that such desires as were 
neither good nor evil would continue. Though evils should be 
destroyed there will remain objects of affection and friendship, 
of which we stand in need. 

‘*Hence,’’ Sokrates declares, ‘‘love, friendship and desire per- 
tain to the nature of man. You two, if you are friends to each 
other are in the same manner linked together by nature. If, then, 
one individual desires or loves another he could never desire, 
or love, or be a friend, unless it happened that there was in 
some manner a kinship and adaptatedness to the one beloved 





*Conium maculatum. This seems to have been the drug administered to persons 
under sentence of death in Athens; and the symptoms recorded in the ease of 
Sokrates indicate conium poisoning. 
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either as to soul, or disposition of Soul, or manners, or ideal.’’ 

Menexenos readily assents to this but Lysis is silent. He is 
the more thoughtful, as well as diffident, and may be conscious of 
something yet untold. Sokrates remarks that it had now been 
shown that to be friends to what is affiliated to us by nature, is 
necessity. Is it not also necessity, he asks, that the individual 
who is a genuine, and not merely a pretended lover, shall be 
loved by the objects of affections? 

This question brings the discussion to a close without any ade- 
quate solution of the problem. Sokrates humorously explains 
it: ‘‘that people will say that we think ourselves to be each 
other’s friends, but have not been able to discover what a real 
friend is.’’ 

In this dialogue each form of friendship as commonly appre- 
hended, is exhibited, first, according to its merits, and then by its 
shortcomings. We are led from one phase to another in this 
way, and finally to perceive if we are able, some glint of light to 
what may be beyond which transcends the common knowing, 
and is more genuine to the diviner nature. 

It is friendship that makes life and the world around us, new 
and sweet to us. A new friend comes to us as a new pleasure. 
Life has no blessing like a judicious friend, says Euripides. 

In the subtle chemistry of life there are two principles that 
combine in friendship, neither of them without the other. There 
is sincerity and affectionate regard. We are all sincere ky our- 
selves, but put on disguises like a Sunday garment, when another 
person comes. With a friend such dissimulation is not only un- 
called for, but out cf place. But gentleness of women, tender- 
ness of sentiment are essentials. Rudeness and harsh manner 
are inimical qualities. As of love itself, 

‘‘ Angry, coarse and harsh expression 
Show love to be a mere profession 
Prove that the heart is none of his 
Or soon expels him if it is.’’ 

Notwithstanding the incompleteness and even the transitory 
nature of friendships commonly there is no occasion to find 
fault or to be discouraged. It is the story of everything of our 
imperfect condition, that ‘‘they have their day and cease to be.’’ 
We ourselves change with the years, and put off old wants and 
enjovments for newer ones. Our very bodies are different in 
dimension and their wants are modified. So, these partial 
friendships, for a time filled our whole sky, and faded away. 
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But while they last they are entitled to full fruition. They have 
every right to exist while they abound with life and usefulness. 
It is only when they exceed their proper limits, or become stale 
through age and changing experiences that they are abnormal. 
Every condition has its use. However short a relationship may 
come of being satisfactory, it helps to show us the way to one 
that is purer and better. 

The ideal friendship is not embodied in the personality. 
It is no respecter of persons. It relates solely to quality. As an 
attraction it draws the object to subject for all these apparent 
fictitious friendships in the dialogue, are all genuine in the high- 
er plane of being, where contradictions do not exist. Hence 
when our friends and fellow-workers die around us they appear 
to us in renewed life in the new ones that come to us. We are 
receiving a discipline for that supernal affection which includes 
all in its scope, which is itself the source and life of all. For it 
is that which we behold, rather than the person, that attracts our 
regard. Real friendship is of real being itself. 





The spirit is a mystery, but matter, if taken alone, is inexplic- 
able. 





The lesson taught by the greatest moralists from Mareus Au- 
relius down to Meterlinck, is that happiness springs not from 
pleasure or the avoidance of discomfort, but from self-mastery 
and the unfolding of the inner powers. There are still, and 
probably always will be,those who can conceive human progress 
only as a gain in material welfare: but on the whole the concen- 
sus of feeling seems to be more and more moving toward a moral 
and idealistic interpretation of life. and men are slowly learning 
that evil is to be controlled and spiritualised rather than abol- 
ished, and that it is possible to be happy without being 
comfortable-—Daniel Gregory Mason. 

















NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAI!: 
OR 
PHENOMENA IN PURE SPIRITUAL BEING. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TAMIL, AND COMMENTED UPON 


By Sri RAMANATHAN OF SUKHASTAN. 


In order to understand texts 16-19 given in the last Number 
(See Vol. I, p.538,) it is necessary to study carefully the Dia- 
gram of Differentiated Powers (tattvas) issued with No. 5 of 
Vol. I (p.211) and to bear in mind the following propositions es- 
tablished in the past twelve issues. 

1. Mula Prakriti is the aboriginal Nature-root or Universe-cell, 
which the Supreme Being vivifies, preparatory to the work of 
Creation or Evolution. 

2. When thus vivified, Mula Prakriti sprouts and manifests 
three gunas or phases of being, called sativa, rajas, and tamas. 

3. All these gunas belong to the order of mentality, and in some 
of their denser forms they appear as matter. Whether mental 
or material, they are sensitive, and fuse in different ways accord- 
ing to their respective natures, in response to the Divine Will. 

4. Sattva guna, otherwise called Mayd, is that subtle invisible 
mind-stuff which, being infinitely expanded, is comparatively at 
rest. When thoughts run down to a calm, there is seen in yoga 
a soft dim light. This state of illumined peace in the individual 
(or pinda or microcosmos) is due to the predominance of Sattva 
Guna. Even so is it in the universe (or anda or macro-cosmos. ) 

). When the energy of the Supreme Being flowed into the dim- 
ly lit peaceful expanse called sattva guna or maya, it became 
quick with Power, all-wise, ail-mighty. and all-controling, hence 
called Jsvara. 

6. Rajas Guna, otherwise called Avidya, is that phase of mind- 
stuff which is characterised by Appetite or Desire. Numberless 
are such desire-specks, vibrating, whirling, rotating. When the 
energy of the Supreme Being flowed into these appetitive-pha- 
ses-of-being, or centres-desiring-gratification, there arose Jivas, 
or bewildered spirits. 

7. Tamas Guna is that phase of mind-stuff which is marked by 
stupor, laziness and the like, and heavy movement, inactivity, in- 
ertia and the like. 
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8. Isvara in maya evolved the world (Jagat) by degrees out of 
Tamas Guna for the purpose of placing in the world the bewild- 
ered spirits (Jivas,) in order that they might be freed from be- 
wilderment or confusion by instruction and work. 

9. When Isvara worked in Tamas Guna, the Power of Obscura- 
tion (Avarana Sakti,) and the Power of Projection (Vikshepa 
Sakti,) came into being. 

10. From Vikshepa Sakti were evolved the Tanmdatras or the 
invisible sense rudiments (suksma bhutas) named sound-sense 
rudiments, touch-sense rudiments, form-sense rudiments, taste- 
sense rudiments, and smell-sense rudiments. 

11. Those of the Tanmdatras which were dominated by the light- 
phase of Tamas Guna developed into the antah karanas (the five 
inner faculties of thought,) and the Jndnendriyas (the five sen- 
ses. ) 

12. Those of the Tanmdatras which were dominated by the de- 
sire-phase of Tamas Guna developed into the five vital breaths, 
and the five instruments of action. 

13. Those of the Tanmdtras which were dominated by the 
darkness-phase of Tamas Guna developed into the five material, 
yet invisible, atoms called space-atom, air-atom, fire-atom, water- 
atom, and earth-atom; and from a combination of these invisible 
atoms, came the six iattvas which evolve the tangible body of 
man. 

To come now to the text relating to the constitution of 
the subtle body, mentioned at p. 539 of Vol. I. 

The Subtle Body (Sukshma sarira) consists of four clusters 
of power-atoms. Since each of these is intelligent in its own 
way, it may well be called a personality. Each cluster consists 
of five atoms, and all the clusters are inter-related and sympathe- 
tic. The Western Scientist says the nervous system is sympa- 
thetic. But of course that phrase means a system of tubes, cal- 
led nerves, and the grey matter in those tubes. If the power- 
atoms that form the subtle body do not work in the nervous sys- 
tem, the tangible body will become a corpse. The clusters of 
power-atoms, inter-related and sympathetic, vivify the nervous 
system. Thus, for example, the sensation or perception of any 
one of the powers in each cluster is, by a series of adjustments, 
voiced by the power or personality called Vak or the Speaker. 

This aggregate of power-clusters is imponderable and invis- 
ible. The cluster of vital breaths headed by Prana or the 
Breather, who draws into the body the atmospheric air and 
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throws it out in the process of inhalation and exhalation, is per- 
ceptible to the touch, for the Breather is found to be warm. 

The component parts of the subtle body are undestroyable by 
fire or any other element, so that, when, as explained under 14, 
they get into water or plants or animals, and such water or food 
is boiled or roasted, they suffer no harm by such processes. 
Entering a living organism they are borne along the channels of 
the nervous system and find their way to the upastha or sower- 
of-seed belonging to that organism, and are thence propelled into 
the matrix, nursed in the new spheres, vested with a tangible 
body and ushered into worldly life in due time. 

Each atom of each cluster is an intelligent being, knowing his 
own work and doing it, so long as obstacles are not raised in his 
way in the nerve-channels. Hence is each called a devata, a di- 
vine person, a personality. 

The first of these personalities is Jiva-bodha (in Tamil, ullam,) 
whose special feature is perception of differentiated existence. 
He knows he exists distinct from everything that surrounds him. 
In English he is called Self-consciousness, that is, he who is con- 
scious of his own individual being. This individual being, this 
individuality is Jiva, and the sense or consciousness of being an 
individual, or separate unit, is Jiva-bodha. The Author insists 
upon this distinction being maintained between Jiva and Jiva- 
bodha, because he says elsewhere that the Lord gave to each Jiva 
a sukgma sarira which includes the differentiating Sense-of- 
being-oneself. Oneself, the little being called kinjijna in bond- 
age to desire is, according to the Author, Jiva, and self-con- 
sciousness is Jiva-bodha. Since Jiva-bodha is a definite power 
given to one’s redemption, and since that power is a special kind 
of intelligence—is a personality like any of the other nineteen 
personalities,—it has been translated Feeler. ‘‘I feel I am 
thinking’’—‘‘/ feel | am sick’’—‘‘I feel my head reeling’’ are its 
formulas of speech. In the Feeler (known as self-conscious- 
ness) are rooted the five special feelers who are the outer instru- 
ments of knowledge (known in English as the Senses,) as also 
the inner instruments known as the thinker (Manas,) the reason- 
er (buddhi,) the willer (citta,) and the I-maker (ahankdara.) 

These power-clusters or personalities though atomic, are ca- 
pable of much expansion. The bodies of tiny ants and mon- 
strous whales are quickened by these powers in the same way. 
And the Suksma sarira that functions now in the body of an ant 
may on the death of the ant-body pass into a whale-body or ele- 
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phant-body, man-body or deva-body, according to the will of 
Isvara. 

The inner faculties of thought (antahkarands,) and the outer 
faculties of perception (bahish-karands,) which together are 
called the Instruments of Knowledge (Jndna sddanas,) are 
evolutes born of the subtle sense-rudiments (tanmdtras or Suk- 
§ma bhutds) in their light-phase (sattvdmsa) of Darkness. 

From Darkness’s desire phase (rajdmsa of tamas) of the 
subtle sense rudiments (tanmdtras) came the five instruments of 
action (Karmendriyas,) and the five vital-breaths (vdyis.) See 
19. (4) at p. 539 of Vol. L. 

From Darkness’s-phase (tamdmsa of tamas) of the subtle 
sense rudiments (tanmdiras) came the five material atoms 
(sthula bhutGs,) namely, the perceptible space, air, fire, water, 
and earth. 

The nature and functions of the ten instruments of Know- 
ledge, the five instruments of action, and the five vital breaths, 
will be explained hereafter, as also the composition of the mater- 
ial atoms cailed space, air, and the like. 

Of these material atoms are born the six powerful beings (tat- 
tvas) who produce the tangible marrow, bones, muscles, nerves, 
blood, and skin, of the body. 

It has been stated that the suksma sarira consists of twenty 
invisible tattvas, namely, the five facultiesof thought, the five sen- 
ses, the five vital breaths, and the five instruments of action. At 
death these twenty atoms, along with the Spirit (Jiva,) leave the 
body and, if ordained to return to Earth, find their way, as al- 
ready mentioned, by the channel of food or water, into the body 
of a man or other Jiva. Here the Suksma sarira gets united 
with the six tattvas called marrow-tattva, bone-tattva, muscle- 
tattva, nerve-tattva, blood-tattva, and skin-tattva, and is enflesh- 
ed in the body evolved by these six tattvas. In other words, the 
twenty suksma tattvas and the six sthula tattvas float invisibly in 
the sower of seed of the father and pass into the matrix and, 
after due nourishment there, develop together into an infant. 

Such is the history of the genesis of the tangible body. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL. 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘'T'HEOSOPHIA PractTica,’’ vou. viI, LEYDEN, 1722 


By T. R. Prater. 


N an Editorial Note on the Poem, ‘‘A Sufi’s Mystical Apo- 
logue,’’ published in ‘‘ Lucifer,’’ vol. iii, p. 131, H. P. 
Blavatsky says of Gichtel : 

‘‘There is an enormous difference between the Sophia of the 
Theosophist Gichtel, an Initiate and Rosicrucian (1638-1710,) 
and the modern Lillies, John Kings, and ‘Sympneumatas.’ The 
‘Brides’ of the Medieval Adepts are an allegory, while those of 
modern mediums are astral realities of black magic. The So- 
phia of Gichtel was the ‘Eternal Bride’ (Wisdom and occult 
science personified) ; the ‘Lillies’ and others are astral spooks, 
semi-substantial ‘‘influences,’’ semi-creations of the surexcited 
brains of unfortunate hysteriacs and ‘‘sensitives.’’ No purer 
man ever lived in this world than Gichtel. Let any one read St. 
Martin’s ‘Correspondence,’ pp. 168-198, and he will see the dif- 
ference. From Marcus, the Gnostic, down to the last mystic 
student of the Kabala and Occultism, that which they called their 
‘Bride’ was ‘Occult Truth,’ personified as a naked maiden, 
otherwise called Sophia or Wisdom. That ‘spouse’ revealed to 
Gichtel all the mysteries of the outward and inward nature, and 
forced him to abstain from every earthly enjoyment and desire, 
and made him sacrifice himself for Humanity. And as long as 
he remained in that body which represented him on earth, he had 
to work for the deliverance from ignorance of those who had not 
yet obtained their inheritance and inward beatitude.’’ 

Rare is the opportunity becoming familiar with the life of an 
Initiate. The following account is, of necessity, only a free 
translation of Gichtel’s biography, the style of which is too 
difficult to meet modern requirements. 

Introduction by Gichtel’s Biographer. ; 

To redeem the world, the Divine Power has, from time to time, 
sent forth strong and brave Souls to oppose evil in all its forms 
by their pure lives, and to show their brother, man, the true 
path to the inner divine life. For this purpose the Deity 
selected in our time, above ail others, two men: Gichtel and 
Ueberfeld, who were endowed with exceptional Divine powers 
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and Wisdom, to oppose the cunning powers of evil in spirit and 
soul, and to consummate the Divine Will, both in heaven and on 
earth. Gichtel departed this life a few years ago, and it has 
been decided to publish the history of this pure, devotional, and 
holy life. Little, however, will be said of Ueberfeld, although he 
was very closely connected with Gichtel, since he is as yet per- 
mitted to walk among us through the grace of God. Several of 
Gichtel’s fellow-workers have looked over this biography and 
find it correct. 

This godly man, Gichtel, was at all times unassuming. 
Though gentle to the weak, so that they might trust and confide 
in him without feeling overawed by his deep and searching 
knowledge, his thought was profound and vigorous with men of 
intellect and action. 

Careful consideration of the incidents of his life shows they 
were no mere accidents, but providentially ordered, not only for 
his own training and spiritual development, but also for the 
benefit of those who were from time to time associated with him 
during his sojourn on earth. 

In his childhood days we find in him a deep spirit of devotion, 
from which later on blossomed forth (1) a Faith which kept his 
heart pure from the contamination of wordly affairs; from 
this sprang forth another degree in which (2) he regarded all 
worldly things as mere illusions, by this power conquering the 
desires for this world’s lusts, treasures, honors, and distinctions. 
Having overcome the emotions and sentiments he was able (3) to 
arouse the power which enabled him to destroy the old serpent, 
who continually seduces the whole world; — and comparatively 
few attain to this high power. In this degree Jesus manisfested 
himself in his heart, forming the basis of his faith. Penetrating 
deeper into his spiritual nature he found (4) an unwavering 
faith in the invisible Deity, which enabled him to resist all temp- 
tations of the lower nature through the Divine Word; penetrat- 
ing still deeper he discovered (5) the faith by which, through the 
Word of God, he could form and create spiritual nourishment, 
which is an imperishable food; again going deeper into another 
degree of Faith (6) he could live in the Christos and offer 
himself as a sacrifice for others; and though it might appear 
that he was rejected by God, angels, and men, he would not lose 
faith, but stood firm. Through the intense fire of suffering, the 
Holy Ghosi aroused in him (7) the Spiritual Will, which is of a 
Seraphic nature, and which enabled him to raise himself above 
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all creatures, on the wings of the eternal Aurora, and to perceive 
himself in the mirror of Divine Wisdom as the image of God. In 
all these works of faith, Gichtel, the God-man, was strong, 
although to us, his asseciates, he spoke constantly in all sim- 
plicity and humbleness. 

The writers of this biography considered it necessary to write 
the above introduction in order that the stranger might see what 
the Holy Word of God, mentioned in this book, means, and that 
it is not a mere book, but verily a Theosophica Practica, which 
comes from God, and returns to God, coming from faith and 
strengthening it. 


CHAPTER II. 

Johannes Georg Gichtel was born of a good and well-to-do 
family, on the 14th of March 1638, in the city of Regensburg, 
Germany. His father, known among his comtemporaries as an 
honest man, was a high municipal official of his native town. He 
was also honored as a patriotic citizen inasmuch as when the 
city was in great danger of being besieged by an enemy, he gave 
all he had, 18,000 Thalers in cash, for its protection. This spirit 
of self-sacrifice in earthly affairs was inherited by his son 
Johannes. 

The spiritual life soon manifested itself in Johann Gichtel, for, 
as early as his ninth year he aspired to speak with God, on the 
grounds that the Bible stated that Moses and David had done so. 
He would spend many an afternoon, after school time, either 
alone, or in company with another boy in the fields, or in an old 
fortress — places where they would be away from noise and 
disturbances, looking to the sky, awaiting for God to speak to 
them, for they thought that God lived beyond the stars. In their 
simplicity they prayed or sang hymns to eall his attention to 
them, but God steadfastly refused to reveal himself to them, 
whereupon they would return home very sad and crestfallen. 
Young Gichtel would then take his prayer book and sit near an 
open window so that his prayer might rise to the sky without 
hindrance; for he did not yet understand the Spiritual Word of 
the Holy Bible, which tells us to look within the heart to find God 
who is in there. At last his companion died, whereupon, he 
associated with the other boys of his own class and age. But he 
did not participate in their mischievous pranks; as he was rather 
of a timid, diffident, and retiring nature; which traits eventually 
led him back to the right life. Then he came to observe the 
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habits of the Protestants of his time, and he could not find a trace 
of the renunciation that Christ taught; whereupon he turned to 
the monasteries, and observed the Catholic religion, but from 
here also was he repelled. Everywhere he found rich beggar- 
monks, who, in the evenings played at nine pins, lived in dis- 
harmony, and possessed worldly goods; their very superiors, 
advised him not to take up the monastic life, but to take up the 
life of a hermit. 

In his fourteenth year and for four years thereafter, the 
Spirit of Worldliness manifested itself to him in the form of a 
large sphere in which all shades of beautiful colors oscillated, in 
order to attract his attention and to influence his imagination. 
But this was in vain, for Gichtel was helped by an inner intuition. 

In his studies at school Johann advanced rapidly. He learned 
all the sermons that were taught at that time. He had so good 
a memory, that if he once read over the contents of a page, he 
could recite it without a mistake. He made a special study of 
Oriental languages, and was so proficient therein that he used to 
say that Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, were sisters to his 
mother tongue. He could read French, but could not use it with 
fluency. 

When he came to be of proper age his father insisted that he 
should learn the profession of an apothecary, the which was very 
much against his own inclinations; yet he was willing to submit 
to his father’s wishes. Nevertheless, every attempt to force him 
into that, or any other profession, except to go to the university, 
was frustrated by unforeseen events; so that at last his father, 
unable to give him financial support, gave him permission at 
last to visit the University of Strassburg. Glad to receive his 
father’s consent, Johann did not ask for more. Putting his 
trust in God, he left home, and after that, never saw his father 
again. Wherever he went he found friends who were as parents 
to him, ever ready to give him assistance. On several occasions 
friends offered to adopt him, but he invariably refused, and 
thereupon took his departure, in order that he might keep his 
freedom, which he regarded the most precious gift of the Soul, 
holding that God can act more freely through the heart that is 
not bound. 

Arrived at Strassburg, he soon found opportunity to give a 
few private lessons. This gave him ample support, and left him 
sufficient time to devote himself to the study of Theology. He 
attended the lectures of the most famous theologians of his day, 
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but was unable to learn therefrom the deep secret of the love and 
anger of God, and how both these qualities were revealed in 
man’s heart. Instead of giving him clearer conceptions about 
religion, the effect of the lectures and disputations was to be- 
cloud his inner perception. Nevertheless he persisted in the 
studies of theology; but unexpectedly his father died, where- 
upon, to please his guardians, he dropped the study of theology 
for that of law, so as eventually to serve his native town as 
lawyer. While all these changes were going on, he did not 
worry, nor lay out any special plans, but accepted everything 
that happened as the will of God. 

While yet at Strassburg, the Prince of Baden-Durlach offered 
him the position of tutor for his son, and gave him the oppor- 
tunity to travel with him to Paris; but his guardians forbade 
him to accept the position, and ordered him to proceed to the 
town of Speyer, which seemed again to be by Divine providence, 
to give him experience. 

Arriving at Speyer, he found a home with a distant relative, a 
widow, who, when she recognized his fine mental and spiritual 
qualities thought that God had sent him to her house that he 
might become the husband of her daughter; but when she 
broached the subject to him he left her house, though he accom- 
plished this only after some difficulties. 

He next secured a place with an aged, prominent and influen- 
tial lawyer, who was very glad to find in young Gichtel the helper 
he needed. The official relationship eventually grew into a filial 
one, and his excellent work earned him the recognition of being 
‘‘the second Dr. N.,’’ and the coleagues of the old lawyer gave 
young Gichtel no rest until he had passed an examination which 
admitted him to the bar of Speyer, so as to carry on uninter- 
ruptedly the practice of the old Doctor, now incapacitated by 
blindness. Here could Gichtel have done much good to the 
community, had not the Spirit of Worldliness spoiled every- 
everything. 

His old patron died and left behind a widow, young in years, 
who was very rich in her own right. She fell in love with 
Gichtel and tried all possible ways to entangle him into marriage 
with her. Recognizing he would never have any respite from 
her there, he packed up a few of his belongings, and leaving 
everything else behind, left Speyer on foot in the depth of a 
snowy winter to go to his native town, in the company of some 
teamsters. 
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Up to his 26th year, Gichtel had faithfully served the Spirit of 
W orldliness, by devoting himself strictly to his worldly duties, 
the World, by devoting himself strictly to his wordly duties, 
going regularly to church, listening to the sermons, going to 
communion, and observing all ceremonies. 

Of these times he later used to say to his Brother Initiate, 
Ueberfeld: ‘‘In whatever principle a person stands, that should 
he faithfully serve, be it God or the world. To serve two masters 
results in a confused life, in which a man cannot be true to either, 
and thus is useless to both God and man. It is providence that 
has guided me; shyness and simplicity of heart protected me 
from the cunring tricks of the Enemy.”’ 

For God had by this time drawn aside the veil from his heart, 
so that he saw, in a divine vision, that it had been the very hand 
of God that had guided him, and that without this he could never 
have escaped the foolishness and vanities of this world; the 
Spirit of the World having tried to beguile him with deceptive 
visions of women, wealth, and honors. And indeed, this was 
the end of the Spirit of the World’s efforts to lead him astray, 
and henceforth he steadfastly served in Spirit and in Truth the 
God who had selected him from all eternity. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


On arriving in his native town. Gichtel was admitted to the 
local bar, and here again he was offered marriage and a perma- 
nent situation; which, however, he here easily escaped. One 
day while in a bookstore, he met a Hungarian, Baron J. E. von 
Wiltz. After a short conversation, they found that they had 
similar views and objects in life, and they decided to stand to- 
gether like one man, and to work together to rectify the crying 
evils that had slipped into true Christianity. 

The Baron was overjoyed. Several times already had he 
attempted to accomplish this object with several theological 
students; but he had always failed. After he had supported 
them for years, they would at last fall into drink and a dissolute 
life. So the Baron and Gichtel together, in the year 1664, pro- 
posed to the Evangelical Alliance to improve the then present 
condition of Christendom. Lutheran ministers promised aid; 
so also did court chaplains, professors, politicians, and even 
rulers in Germany, and Lutheran Europe. They wrote numer- 
ous letters, bewailing the decline of Christianity, and yearning 
for a better condition; they promised their prayers and bless- 
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ings. Everybody congratulated Gichtel and his friend, and 
wished them success. The organization was started in Regens- 
burg under the title of the ‘‘. Jesus Loving Society.’’ The Baron 
donated 30,000 Thalers, which were deposited in banks in 
Nurnberg and Frankfurt, the interest of which was to go to the 
support of such Christian people as would devote themselves to 
the work. 

In connection with this scheme the Baron travelled to the 
different princely courts, and conferred with many theologians 
and politicians; the later encouraged him very much, and 
advised him to draw up propositions showing how the reforms 
ought to be brought about. This he did, and set forth in a cir- 
cular, among other things, that in order to stop the decline of 
Christianity, attention should be paid not only to learning, but 
also to divine illumination, and that even an unlearned person, 
who had attained to illumination, should have the right to teach. 

The politicians readily approved of this proposition, but when 
the cirenlar was laid before the ministers of the Church for 
ratification, they all, with the exception of a few, withdrew their 
support, and one of them issued anonymously a pamphlet that 
declared this well-meaning undertaking a mere dream, and the 
abolishment of paganism in Christianity wholly impracticable. 

Thus the attempt to reform Christianity within the Church 
came to naught. As there was nothing to be done among the 
Christians, a Catholic minister at the court of Mainz advised 
them to attempt work among the heathens in the West Indies. 
The Baron and Gichtel, acting on this suggestion, went to 
Holland. Here they separated, the Baron taking ship for the 
West Indies, and Gichtel led by intuition, determined to return 
to his native town of Regensburg, and there attempted to lead 
his own fellow-citizens from their worldliness. On his way 
thither, while paying a visit to a Lutheran minister by name of 
Breckling at Schwoll, he happened to find his host upon his 
knees, praying in secret. This made a strong impresion on 
Gichtel, as nothing of the like had been taught him during his 
theological course at the University. Attempting to imitate the 
minister, and to call upon God in spirit and truth without a book, 
his mind seemed clouded. However much he strove, he could 
not say a word; but, continuing with great earnestness, he felt 
a strong movement in his heart, where light seemed to glow. 
But as he was inexperienced, the devil attempted to mulct him of 
the benefit of his aspirations, and said to him, ‘‘Now I have 
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obsessed you, now you are mine.’’ Gichtel was considerably 
startled. He jumped up, and caught hold of the New Testament 
to drive away all the evil thoughts by reading in it. His eyes 
chanced to fall on the words of St. Paul in I. Cor. 6 verse, 19, 
‘‘What! know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your 
own?’’ This opened his understanding to the insight that he 
must seek God within himself; and he saw his own previous 
error, the error of humanity and of all exoteric worship, and the 
blindness of most spiritual teachers. He now greatly wondered 
that in his youth he had sought God above the starry sky instead 
of within himself. He was overjoyed at this discovery, laid his 
New Testament aside, and fell upon his knees, thanking God with 
all his heart for the ray of light, thus sent him. He was so full 
of the divine light that he prayed for five hours. Then he 
renewed his covenant with God to take upon himself the Cross 
of the Christos. He surrendered himself to Divine Wisdom as 
his guide, with body, soul, and spirit, now and forever; and 
vowed never to turn away, be it in poverty, danger or death, but 
to follow Her steadfastly to the end. This covenant was kindly 
received by the Divine Wisdom, who thus became his Helper and 
Guide; and God manifested himself through him. Through 
this illumination he learned how to call upon God in spirit and 
truth, and the eyes of his soul were opened in him. Then only 
knew he for certain that the heaven in which God lives is within 
us. As this Covenant of his was made with great earnestness, 
his perseverance was immediately tested; for straightway the 
Spirit urged him to heal the woes of humanity in general,and of 
the Lutherans in particular,and to show the recognized teachers 
of his Fatherland how blind they were. He now left Schwoll, 
continuing his journey to Regensburg. 
CHAPTER IV. 

His homeward way led him through Sulzbach, where, for a 
short while, he visited the Lutheran minister J. J. Fabricio, who 
welcomed him, and remained friendly until his death. His next 
stopping-place was Nurnberg, where, having earnestly prayed 
for the guidance of God that he might be influenced divinely both 
in mind and conscience, he wrote letters to the Town-Council of 
Regensburg, rebuking the Regensburg city clergy for untruth- 
fulness, hypocrisy, and ungodliness. Immediately the preachers 
of Regensburg denounced him to their magistracy as an enthu- 
siast, phantast, and heretic, and (since he came from Holland) 
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as an Anabaptist, who rejected the authority of the government, 
and marriage. Upon these charges the magistrates of Regens- 
burg caused his arrest while yet in Niirnberg. He was cast in 
prison, but was well treated, and advised by the judges and po- 
lice officers to leave the town secretly and thus avoid further 
trouble. But, relying on the justness of his cause, Gichtel de- 
manded to be placed before the tribunal of his native town, in 
order to show the truth of his charges against the clergy. Ac- 
cordingly, he was turned over to the authorities of Regensburg 
two weeks later. There he was exposed to all kinds of indigni- 
ties and insults. He was made an object of mockery by being as 
a prisoner led publicly through the streets, and in spite of his 
gentle submission was thrown into a filthy dungeon, where he re- 
mained thirteen weeks. Orally and in writing he protested that 
he did not belong to any sect; yet he could get no redress. The 
preachers tried, by all kinds of arguments, to intimidate him into 
retracting his charges; but through all the arguments he was in- 
vineible. While in this dungeon the devil tempted him, by hold- 
ing constantly before his mind the doctrine of predestination, 
which threw him into despair so deep ‘that he felt like hanging 
himself. At one time he had even gone so far as to make a noose 
out of his handkerchief, put his neck into it, and fasten the end 
of it to a nail; but the nail broke, and the devil was once more 
defeated. Then Gichtel at last overcame his despondency by 
prayer. Yet this was not the end of it, for one day, while he was 
once more despondent, the devil appeared bodily, and with both 
his hands threw fire into Gichtel’s face. Gichtel fainted, and it 
was four hours before he recovered, and then he remained for 
some time in an exhausted condition. The next day, while in a 
trance, he saw a serpent winding around his heart, and forming 
three full coils. Then suddenly arose a great light, wherein ap- 
peared to him Jesus, such as he is described in Apocalyptie vis- 
ions. ‘Then Gichtel cried: ‘‘If thy merey, O God, were not my 
comfort, 1 should have passed away in my misery.’’ Hardly 
had he uttered these words, when the serpent seemed to be 
crushed; but nevertheless Gichtel felt a great oppression within 
his abdomen. Later he discovered that this experience had 
ushered in a life long interior struggle, wherein Satan, resenting 
dispossession from Gichtel’s heart, constantly fought to regain 
his former dominion. 

While he was undergoing these interior experiences, the mag- 
istrate in charge of his case intended to have him tried by the 
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Criminal Courts, so as to make his punishment as severe as pos- 
sible. Fortunately for Gichtel, one of the judges of that court 
objected to Gichtel’s case coming before them, and Gichtel ap- 
pealed direct to the Emperor. The upshot was that Gichtel was 
declared a heretic, lost his citizenship, had all his possessions 
confiscated, and was banished from Regensburg. But even this 
was not the end of his trials. The magistrate in charge sent 
him a messenger to offer him a position as city attorney if he 
would retract his charges against the city clergy. He asked for 
time to consider the matter, and was much troublec to know 
what todo. At last he decided to leave it to the Will of God; and 
when the messenger returned for an answer, he said that the 
magistrates might act in the matter as they thought best, seeing 
that they knew his ability, and the services he would be able to 
render. His answer was considered impertinent, as coming 
from a man in his position; and they appointed a young lawyer 
of the town. 
CHAPTER V. 

Bereft of all his possessions, and friendless, Gichtel was com- 
pelled to leave Regensburg with no more than the clothes which 
he wore. This happened in the middle of winter, and the snow 
lay on the ground knee deep. City guards conducted him be- 
yond the gates, and left him to himself. At first he did not know 
in which direction to turn; he asked interiorly which direction he 
should take, and was urged to go westwards. He did so without 
having any special object in view, relying entirely on the interior 
guidance, and having the perfect trust that everything he re- 
ceived from within was the command of the Divinity, and both 
for his ultimate good, and the work he was destined to accom- 
plish. In his westward journey he passed through Augsburg, 
UlIn, and other towns, stopping always at the best taverns, where 
he invariably found persons ready to assist him, as his appear- 
ance and bearing was that of a perfect gentleman, and his con- 
versation showed him to be a learned man. On several occasions 
he received from persons he thus met letters of introduction to 
friends of theirs living in the town he next expected to visit. In 
the little town of Gersbach, in the Black Forest, he met the local 
minister, Pistorius by name, who was of a spiritual disposition, 
and recognized in Gichtel a similar nature. So Pistorius invited 
Gichtel to take up his abode with him, which Gichtel readily ac- 
cepted. Pistorius was not slow to recognize the good fortune 
which came to him by Gichtel’s presence, and as a true shepherd 
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invited his flock to enjoy the blessings of Gichtel’s edifying 
teachings. He not only had Gichtel preach to his parishioners, 
but invited them to visit Gichtel in their leisure hours. 

After Gichtel had been at Gersbach one year, his friend Pisto- 
rius died. The community made every effort to keep this man 
of God with them, and in spite of their meagre resources even 
proposed to attach him as chaplain to their regularly appointed 
pastor, and suggested that he should marry one of the young 
women of the village. But this latter proposal pointed out to 
Gichtel that he must leave the village; he felt himself wedded to 
Divine Wisdom, which demanded that his efforts be devoted to 
the enlightenment of humanity exclusively. 

Now it chanced that it was at this time that he received from 
his friend Baron von Wiltz a commission to attend to some legal 
business at the Court of Austria. He was so well recommended 
by his friends in Speyer, that while in Vienna he received an 
offer from the Imperial Court of free hospitality, the use of 
chaises, six horses, and a hundred ducats a week to proceed as 
secretary of an embassy to meet Infanta Margaret Theresia, 
daughter of Philip LV, King of Spain, who was to marry EXmper- 
or Leopold. This proposition he declined, although it would 
have eventually led him to higher honors, and exalted position. 
The Jews also, who at that time were wrought up over their new 
Messiah Sabethai Levi, offered him a high stipend and an honor- 
able position in the new kingdom of theirs which they expected 
to establish. But he pointed out to them the deceptiveness of 
their hopes, and warned them not to be deluded, nor lay them- 
selves open to persecution and banishment, seeing that they, as 
well as he, were watched by spies of the Jesuits. The Spirit of 
Worldliness was thus offering Gichtel the greatest possible in- 
ducements to return to worldly affairs, not only because he was 
learned and skillful, but because of his bravery and personal 
power. Gichtel’s soul was one worth having, and to gain control 
over his spiritual powers, the Spirit of Worldliness could 
well afford to offer him riches, honors, and marriage—nay, even 
honors in the Catholic Church, and at the Courts of Sultzbach, 
Berlin, and Hanover. 

Gichtel himself used to say that such offers came to him, to the 
exclusion of persons far fitter and cleverer than himself, inas- 
much as the Spirit of Worldliness saw in him something that was 
hidden even from himself. 

Within nine months, during which time he several times ar- 
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gued his case before the Emperor himself, he brought the affairs 
which had called him to Vienna to a successful conclusion. 
Hereupon he divested himself of all his velvet and silken gar- 
ments, donned once more his leather jerkin, and travelled on foot 
first to Amsterdam, and thence to the Hague. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Gichtel’s way to Amsterdam led him through the town of 
Schwoll. Here he was arrested, at the instance of the Lutheran 
Consistory of Amsterdam, on the charge that he was a blasphem- 
er. This occurred because Gichtel had once severely criticised 
them. The civil courts would have gladly released him if he had 
only been willing to acknowledge temporary mental aberration 
at the time he wrote his criticism. Gichtel, however, maintained 
his criticism to be well-founded, and demanded fair trial and 
justice. But the court found him guilty of the charges pre- 
ferred; and sentenced him to be put into the stocks, to have 
the public executioner strike him on the head with the letters 
wherein he had criticised the Amsterdam Lutheran Consistory, 
and then to have the letters burnt. The sentence was executed, 
and was followed by banishment from the town of Schwoll and 
Province of Ischell for twenty-five years. 

(To be continued.) 





The scientific student will recognize that amid the turbid ebb 
and flow of human misery, a belief in the resurrection of the 
dead and of the life of the world to come is the rock of safety to 
which many of the noblest of his fellows have clung; he will 
gratefully accept the inealeulable comfort of such a belief to 
those sorrowing for precious friends hid in death’s deathless 
night; he will acknowledge with gratitude and reverence the 
service to humanity of the great Souls who have departed this 
life in a sure and certain hope — but this is all. Whether across 
death’s threshold we step from life to life, or whether we go 
whence he shall not return, even to the land of darkness, as 
darkness itself, he cannot tell. Nor is this strange. Science is 
organized knowledge, and knowledge is of things we see. Now 
the things which are seen are temporal; of the things that are 
unseen science knows nothng; and has at present no means of 
knowing anything. —William Osler, M. D. 
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PLAIN THEOSOPHY. 
By Burcuam HarpIna. 
Part VII. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 


AN of the present period is the result of long ages of growth 
and development. He has passed through the most va- 
ried experiences in world after world, clothed in different gar- 
ments and forms. We take up his history from the time of ar- 
rival in this world, as the details of his existence prior to that are 
not of immediate concern. As the life impulse passes through 
many cycles of longer and shorter duration on the seven globes 
of the earth chain, so man has his cycles, some of enormous 
length which include many lesser ones, as it were ‘‘ wheels within 
wheels. ’’ 

The classes of Spiritual ‘‘lives’’ do not leave an old chain of 
globes simultaneously; they emigrate in detachments. Globe 
‘A’ of the moon chain being abandoned first, throws off its ener- 
gies into space to begin the formation of a new first plane globe, 
to be ready for the incoming rush of the Lunar Pitris, or moon 
evolved men, after the period of rest. The seven classes of Pi- 
tris differ: some are superior and some inferior, due to the vari- 
ous degree of purity each class had reached in former worlds. 
They correspond with the seven principles in man_ the three 
higher classes being spiritual, and the four lower, material and 
mortal. This will be more clearly understood by recollecting 
that at the conclusion of each round, the Being representing col- 
lective humanity draws into himself all the ‘‘lives’’ from each 
kingdom of the globe. The seven classes are the ‘‘lives’’ of the 
seven principles of this Being, clothed in ethereal matter. Each 
class of ‘‘lives’’ represents a principle. 

The ‘‘lives’’ composing humanity pass through seven great 
races on each globe. All the units constituting the races are 
identically the same ‘‘lives’’ which reincarnate a vast number of 
times during each round, and return again and again for each 
succeeding round. The same matter is transformed to construct 
each globe, and the same ‘‘lives’’ return to do the work. 

Each great race has seven sub-races, and these are divided into 
seven ‘‘family’’ races, which are again subdivided into nations 
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and tribes. The history of all these divisions displays the action 
of a uniform law, which brings a gradual rise to the zenith of 
power, followed by their downfall, others stepping in to fill their 
places. 

The ancient teachings record that 320,000,000 years have 
elapsed since the fourth round globe of the earth chain was 
evolved. Four races have occupied the earth and passed away, 
and we are now living as part of the fifth, which began a million 
years ago. The sixth sub-race is already being formed in Ame- 
rica, by admixture of all parts of the human family, and in a few 
hundred years its members will become the pioneers of that race, 
which must succeed to the present European, or fifth sub-race. 
As the centuries roll on, the new sixth sub-race with its change of 
stature, general physique and mentality, will take the place of 
our present one. Itis the mission of mankind of the New World, 
to sow the seeds for a forthcoming humanity grander and far 
more glorious than any of those we have known up to the pres- 
ent time. 

It is very interesting to trace the gradual building of man’s 
body during the early races. With each globe matter increased 
in density, and simlutaneously the human body gained a new 
principle and a new sense. During existence on globe ‘‘A’’ of 
our world, heavenly man passed through all mineral forms in 
ethereal matter and perfected the designs of that kingdom. Man, 
the energizing force, in globe ‘‘A’’ was a stone with one active 
principle, form. On globe ‘‘B,’’ the heavenly man crept out of 
the stone, and formed the vegetable kingdom. Man was a plant, 
with the ‘‘life’’ as an active principle in addition to form. 
Again, on globe ‘‘C,’’ man was an animal, with ‘‘desire’’ as an 
active principle added to the former two. As each globe was of 
denser matter than the preceding, the ‘‘lives’’ passed through 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, in every degree of 
three states of matter except the last degree or solid state. On 
globe ‘‘D’’ the physical body was completed as the vehicle for 
the active principles, astral form, life, and desire. 

The essence of the ‘‘lives’’ being eternal, they retain the me- 
mory of each of the forms which they enter, and chronicle the 
experience of each term of existence. The four lower principles 
of man as the result of evolution, contain the types and forms, 
the powers and forces of everything in the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal, for they have passed through them all. 

The sixth and seventh principles, Spiritual Discernment, and 
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the Ray of the One Life, are the universal bases of everything in 
nature, conjointly constituting the ‘‘lives.’’ They, with the as- 
sistance of nature, built man’s body, into which entered mind. 

At the commencement of the fourth race, the highest active 
principle was ‘‘desire.’’ It is common to animals and men, and 
is essential as a stimulus to mental operations. The mind pos- 
sesses the faculties of reasoning and choosing; desire impels 
the mind to action. Man cannot remain for a moment inactive, 
for desires constantly drive him on; but the mind, knowing both 
good and evil, must learn voluntarily to follow the good. 

Man appeared on globe ‘‘D’’ before the mammalians, for at 
the completion of evolution on globe ‘‘C,’’ the heavenly man 
had developed three active principles, the highest of which was 
‘‘desire.’? During the period of obscuration, he remained on 
the globe as the seed for future humanity and on globe ‘‘ D’’ the 
mammalians emerged from the astral plane as soon as there was 
waste material enough thrown off by man to provide them with 
bodies. It is important to recollect this, as contradicting the 
theory that man is descended from the ape. Passions and de- 
sires are powerful energies, and, since nature admits no anni- 
hilation of force, these find embodiment in animals which are the 
econcreted forms of man’s passions and selfish nature. Animals 
reflect human passions and change their characteristics as hu- 
man beings change. As humanity becomes less savage and fero- 
cious, displaying greater kindliness of feeling, savage and fero- 
cious beasts will disappear. 

At the beginning of the fourth race humanity, nature had pro- 
duced the human form with a brain more developed than that of 
any other creature, but evolution could proceed no further along 
this line. Then some of the ‘‘Sons of Mind’’ incarnated into a 
portion of humanity, others projected a spark into a second por- 
tion, and the others of the ‘‘Sons of Mind’’ merely overshadowed 
the remaining portion of humanity. Thus to the mindless men 
the light of mind was imparted, in varying degrees by the ‘‘Sons 
of Mind.’’ These ‘‘Sons of Mind’’ had passed through this ex- 
perience and had been elevated in other worlds and world chains 
which were completed before the birth of the solar system, and 
were thus qualified to assist us. Desire is a lower phase of col- 
lective consciousness, but the mind makes us self-conscious be- 
ings, able to reason respecting desires and to choose how we will 
act. 

The reasoning faculty, the fourth principle, is closely allied 
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with desire. If the latter dominates, the individual may become 
wholly intellectual and fall into cold, heartless, and selfish ways. 
The constant aim should be to curb the purely intellectual and 
selfish tendencies of the mind and develop the higher aspect, the 
intuitional, represented by the fifth principle, for the latter is 
the only channel whereby man may enjoy the light of the God 
within. He who can conquer selfish impulses is truly a conquer- 
or of worlds, for the body contains all the forces of nature and 
is a world in miniature. 

At the mid point of globe ‘‘D,’’ in the middle of the fourth 
race, when man and the world had reached their full physical 
development, the door for the entry of new ‘‘lives’’ into the hu- 
man stage for the remainder of this round was closed. The 
‘‘laggards,’’ (class 3,) which had not entered the human kingdom 
prior to that point, will remain in the lower kingdoms until an- 
other round. Thus the number of souls in the human stage con- 
nected with this world, although vast, yet is finite and limited. 
The mission of these ‘‘lives’’ is to raise themselves and the world 
to a spiritual state, which would not be possible unless the influx 
of lower ‘‘lives’’ was arrested. 

The ‘‘lives’’ in the human stage, in order to acquire all ex- 
perience, must pass through every state of matter upon a chain 
of globes, from the spiritual to the most material. This can be 
done on the descending and ascending are, but unless the ‘‘lives’’ 
entered the human stage before the mid-point of globe ‘‘D,’’ 
they would have no opportunity of passing as men, through the 
densest form of matter, as from that point the spiritualizing 
process had commenced. At the mid-point, spirit and matter 
were equilibrized, but on the ascending are spirit gradually re- 
asserts itself, and at the close of the seventh race of the seventh 
round, the heavenly man will be freed from matter, having 
gained the experience and wisdom, the fruition of all its personal 
lives, without their evil and temptations. 

Each kingdom requires assistance to develop a higher one. 
The mineral cannot raise itself to the vegetable, nor the vegeta- 
ble to the animal, unless extraneous help be given. This assist- 
ance is provided by the classes of incarnating ‘‘lives,’’ the earli- 
est of which provide their astral forms as models, which serve 
as the formative powers in the races, and gradually force the 
evolution of physical types towards perfection. The divisions 
of the third class of ‘‘lives’’ build the external coverings, con- 
creting matter around the models already provided. When 
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human bodies are evolved, the ‘‘Sons of Mind’’ incarnate and 
the real man-stage is reached. In Sanskrit, man means ‘‘to 
think,’’ hence man is called a thinker, and by the exercise of 
mental faculties must raise himself through his own self-induced 
and self-devised efforts. 

The problem of evil in the world is accounted for by the opera- 
tion of Karmiclaw. The child may inherit the moral and mental 
peculiarities of parents and ancestors, as well as their physical 
resemblance, and this may suggest the idea that the soul is also 
inherited in the same way, or that a new soul is born with each 
body. If, however, the soul is a mere function or organ of the 
body, it should come to an end with the body. But the whole 
plan of evolution, contradicts such a notion, and explains the 
real facts. As the ‘‘life’’ in a seed carries the types of its par- 
ent plant and reproduces them, so does the soul asssume a body 
corresponding to its past. The soul lives on and assumes many 
bodies. The family is to the reincarnating soul, what a globe is 
to the whole humanity. The soul presses forward out of Deva- 
chan, the state of rest between two lives, into objective life, and 
through the parents, guided by past affinities, finds the exact con- 
ditions of renewed life, good and evil, for which it had prepared 
itself during its prior existence. ‘To assume that evil and suffer- 
ing are undeserved, would be to impugn the justice of divine law. 

The order of evolution sketched in the preceding chapters is 
common to all the old religions and traditions. The Book of 
(Fenesis is no exception, if read in its symbolical meaning. Chap- 
ter I contains the history of the first three rounds, as well as 
that of the first three races of the Fourth round. In the first 
chapter, animals, whales, and fowls of the air, (the denizens of 
earth, water, and air,) are created before Adam, who appears 
on the sixth day. In the second chapter, the order of creation 
was entierly changed, for Adam arrives first, and the animals 
later. The second chapter of Genesis also makes clear that the 
ethereal and astral patterns or models of objects preceded their 
material forms, for we read in verses 4 and 5: ‘‘In the day that 
the Lord God made the earth and the heavens and every plant of 
the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field 
before it grew, for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon 
the earth.’’ This quotation clearly refers to the astral plants 
and herbs before they had assumed their present material cover- 
ings. In the old symbology, fire represented spirit, and water 
stood for matter. ‘‘Had not caused it to rain,’’ means that the 
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stage of dense matter of globe ‘‘D’’ had not arrived, for rain is 
water, (7.e., matter. ) 

Following this, the next incident is the ‘‘ Fall of Man,’’ which 
allegorically represents the entry of mind into animal man. 
It migth be called the ‘‘Fall of Angels’’ into men. The mind 
with which man became endowed at the Fall, the result of eating 
the fruit of the ‘‘Tree of Knowledge of good and evil,’’ is the 
reflection of the soul, the fourth principle. The soul may be 
likened to the Sun, and the mind to the light it radiates. At 
first the uncontrolled mind (the Serpent) is a curse, bringing 
about great intellectual development at the expense of the spirit- 
ual. The power to create by will was given to man, and he used 
it for purposes of selfish ambition and lust. Spiritual evolution 
not keeping pace with the physical, and the bond of harmony be- 
ing broken, the gift of mind became a curse. if not the sole origin 
of evil. 

Man passes through periods of sorrow, pain, and repentance 
until he learns to control his thoughts and imagination, which are 
the cause of selfish actions. When the soul will have sway in- 
stead of the lower impulses, the Serpent of deceit will become the 
Serpent of Wisdom, and the curse will be removed; for man 
will curb his selfish imaginings and will be guided in his career 
as a Saviour of the world by true spiritual intuition. 

Nature’s operations display uniform design throughout, as 
witnessed by the history of the human embryo, which is an epito- 
me of that of the race. It illustrates the ancient saying, ‘‘a 
stone becomes a plant, a plant an animal, an animal a man.”’ 
The human embryo is first a corpuscle, a nucleus of inorganic 
matter, of the same elements as a stone, of the same elements as 
the earth which the man is destined to inhabit. At the end of 
three or four weeks, the embryo has assumed a plant-like appear- 
ance, one extremity spheroidal, the other tapering like a carrot. 
The stone has now changed into a plant. It then begins to shoot 
out its limbs and develops its features, eyes, ears, nose and 
mouth. The embryo develops into an animal-like fetus, the 
shape of a tadpole, and like an amphibious reptile. lives in water 
and develops from it. One by one it assumes the characteristics 
of the human being. The first flutter of immortal breath passes 
through its being: it moves: and the divine essence settles in the 
infant frame. 

Knormous ages were consumed in evolving man’s body: hence 
these stages are now hastened through in the embryonic condi- 
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tion, that when the child is born into the world it is ready to 
take up its present evolutionary experience. This is paralleled 
in all parts of nature, for the ‘‘lives’’ retain the memory of past 
development, and advance a step further each life, which would 
not be possible if a new soul were born with each body. 

As the foetus develops, so the Earth germinates in the univers- 
al ether of the Universe. These cosmic children, like their pig- 
my inhabitants, are at first nucleii, then ovules, then gradually 
mature, and becoming mothers in their turn, develop mineral, 
vegetable, animal, and human forms. From center to circumfer- 
ence, from the imperceptible vesicle to the uttermost conceivable 
bounds of the Kosmos, we may trace cycle merging into cycle, 
containing and contained in an endless series:—the embryo 
evolving in its prenatal sphere, the individual in his family, the 
family in the state, the state in mankind, the Earth in our system, 
that system in its central universe, the universe in the Kosmos, 
and the Kosmos in the One Cause. 





Count Kropotkin is known to the reading public both as a 
scientist and an anarchist. He gives in The Nineteenth Century 
his views of morality. ‘‘ The function of ethiecs,’’ he declares, 
‘fis not even so much as to insist upon the defects of man, and 
to reproach him with his ‘sins,’ as to act in the positive direc- 
tion, by appealing to man’s best instincts. It determines, 
of course, or rather, it sums up, the few fundamental principles 
without which neither animals nor men, could live in societies: 
but then it appeals to something superior to that — to love, cour- 
age, fraternity, self-respect, concordance with one’s ideal. It 
tells to man, that if he desires to have a life in which all his 
forces, physical, intellectual, and emotional, should find a full 
exercise, he must at once and forever abandon the idea that such 
a life is attainable on the path of disregard for others. It is 
only through establishing a certain harmony between the individ- 
ual and all others that an approach to such complete life will be 
possible.—A. W. 





Professor Townsend of Boston gives the following suggestive 
translation of Genesis I, 2, ‘‘ And the earth had become a wreck 
and without inhabitants. ’’ 
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THE LONG VOYAGE. 
By Lawrence A. WILKINS. 


I. 
I shall change my bark to-morrow, 
For one of happier birth, 
In whose form the hand of sorrow 
Has shaped no stay nor girth. 
If. 
And away through seas I’ve yearned for, 
. I’ll steer its keel swift-shod, 
To the ultimate strand that’s burned o’er 
And tinged with the light of God. 
ITT. 
I shall leave behind my sinning 
And weakness with its blight; 
I shall don a garb whose spinning 
Prepares for a swifter flight. 
IV. 
And across the strange, dear water, 
Away toward the final shore, 
Will float my soul’s glad laughter, 
Will speed my eager oar. 
V. 
Again, I know, must I change me, 
Unsufficings leave abaft; 
From my former barks estrange me, 
To sail a diviner craft. 
VI. 
And so, after countless shiftings, 
My bark, now spirit, nears land; 
While the waves in passionless driftings 
Break soft on the ultimate strand. 





There is a great Self, a great I, which connects all the lesser 
separate selves: and as one personal life has a tincture of this 
one all-embracing life in it, we feel that we are immortal. though 
at the same time badly confused as to which of the elements of 
our make-up are mortal and personal. and which universal and 
immortal. 











THE VOUDOU VAMPIRE. 
By James H. ConngELLY. 


1. 


EVERAL winters ago, New York experienced a new sen- 

sation in the performances of five negro banjo-players, 
who appeared nightly in a large third-class but popular drinking 
saloon, on the west side. Peripatetic banjo-playing darkies had 
become so common, in such places, that, except when they took 
up collections, their presence was hardly noticed. But these 
fellows demanded attention. They did more: they created a 
furore. Their fame spread until many men, who never before 
had visited such a place as a saloon in which they performed, 
made up parties to go and hear them. For cultivated musicians 
they possessed exceptional fascination and, night after night, 
famous pianists, celebrated composers, and leading directors of 
orchestras, came to listen to and study their remarkable music. 

It was music. Such music as probably was never before heard 
in New York: wild barbaric music; full of tone combinations that 
by all the laws of harmony, were violent discords, yet, as torn 
by the players’ fingers from the quivering strings, or beaten 
from the drum-like heads of their instruments, had strange pow- 
er to charm and thrill. Very rarely, and most unwillingly, did 
they ever play any other music than their own. But their reper- 
toire of unmistakably savage airs seemed inexhaustible and in- 
finite in variety; things purely negroid, quite uncontaminated 
by civilization or diluted by the white man’s influence. Some- 
times they added to the instrumental effect by adding their 
voices; in low, weird, strangely broken chants, or short sharp 
cries of animal ferocity. 

The leader of the band was a typical negro, intensely black, 
only a little above medium height but with the powerful build of 
a gorilla. His voice was a deep tremendous bass, and he did not, 
either when he spoke or sang, trouble himself to remove the ci- 
gar from his lips. His eyes seemed always half shut, yet he 
had such animal-like sharpness of sight, that no face, or incident, 
in that big, crowded, smoke-obscured room ever escaped his ob- 
servations. He even saw, and without turning his head, things 
that were behind him. ‘T'wo of his band were like him in color; 
the third, a mulatto; and last was a young octoroon, in whom the 
trace of African blood was only distinguishable at the bases of 
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his nails and the roots of his hair. His skin was so white as to 
seem almost ghastly. All played with like frenzied rapidity and 
force, swaying to the music and keeping the most perfect time. 

While they were playing, late one January evening, the burly 
leader. without looking around at the octoroon whom he addres- 
sed and who sat a little behind him, rumbled in Creole patois and 
a tone of command: 

‘¢Not here, Alonzo; play banjo!’’ 

The young man started and color flashed into his pale cheeks, 
but he made no reply. Of course, he knew, when recalled to 
himself, that it would not do here. But it was not in his blood to 
see before him, among the audience, the handsome hated face of 
that white man, who had so long escaped him, and not think of 
the long, keen dagger he carried hidden in his breast. It did not 
at all surprise him that ‘‘the boss,’’without seeing him, should 
have known of the flame in his eyes and the fierce blood longing 
in his heart. 

Later. as they went home, ‘‘the boss’’ and Alonzo walked to- 
gether, apart from the others and the former asked, ‘‘ What did 
he do?’’ 

‘‘Stole away the girl who was to be my wife; little Lola, the 
prettiest in New Orleans, and the dearest in the world to me. 
He must have put a spell on her. Because, although she loved 
me truly, she went away with him.”’ 

‘“Where is she now?’’ 

‘*T shall have to find out from him. My knife will ask the 
question from his heart.’’ 

‘‘That is not a good way here in New York. Better—because 
surer and safer—see Mama Mokele.’’ 

II. 

Wherever negroes are, there is Voudou. The more numerous 
they are, the stronger is Voudou. Under various names, and 
without a name, but always the same. The obscene cult of terror 
and crime reigns over all the Dark Continent beyond the compar- 
atively small part conquered by Mohammedanism. In Haiti 
it is, practically, the state religion. It dominates politics, social 
and domestic life, and even business. It is ineradicable from the 
black blood of the South. Christianity assails it in vain. That 
there are sincerely devout Christian colored people, in all parts 
of the United States, is no doubt true, but even among them, few 
are proof against the superstitious fears inherited from their 
ancestors. The faith of the meek and loving Christ promises 
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something in a distant future. Voudou seems a power of the 
real present. Hate, revenge, lust. and the fear of death,—mas- 
ter passions in even the lowest intelligences—are the chords 
upon which Voudou plays. The Christ is afar off, only to be 
seen in another life. But the Master of Evil whom the Voudou 
priests and priestesses invoke, comes at their summons and in 
bodily presence accepts the human sacrifice they offer. So, at 
least, they claim, and the black man who, in his heart, believes 
that claim false, is rare. Northern white people are wont to say 
that Voudouism is nothing but brutal superstition and the adroit, 
unscrupulous use of poisons. Southern white people, who know 
much more about it, do not think so. Qualified investigators, 
whose conclusions are at least worthy of respectful considera- 
tion. affirm that Voudouism is a terribly degraded form of oc- 
cultism—lower even than Shamanism—but possessed of a malign 
potency too serious to be dismissed with a scoff or sneer. 

Never since slavery existed on Manhattan Island has New 
York been without representatives of the Voudou hierarchy, 
who have always been of pure black blood. The taint of white 
blood is supposedly fatal to attainment of the highest powers in 
the dark cult. Few, if any, white persons were ever privileged 
to meet or know anything about their most potential priests and 
priestesses. Others, of minor rank, about some of whom clung 
vehement suspicion that they were mere pretenders, sought 
a certain publicity, which they knew how to render profitable. 

Only a few years since, there was one who kept a little botanic 
drug-shop on lower Sixth Avenue, about whom articles were 
published, setting him forth as the apostle of a ‘‘reformed’’ Vou- 
douism. He declared himself a Voudou priest but denied parti- 
cipation in the rites of the nocturnal sabbaths—then held, from 
time to time, at an obscure place on Long Island and another in 
the New Jersey pine barrens—where his Satanic Majesty was 
occasionally invoked by the sacrifice of a child, the ‘‘ goat without 
horns.’’ Probably he had little right to call himself a Voudou 
priest. 

In Philadelphia, at that time, was an aged black man who did 
preside at these ceremonials, assisted by a woman who was said 
to live in Baltimore—whence, it was whispered, most of the 
child sacrifices were obtained. It was generally believed that 
her power was actually much greater than his. She was appar- 
ently not more than thirty years old and in face and form was 
worthy to be called ‘‘The Black Venus,’’ yet it was affirmed by 
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octogenarians that she had looked just the same when they were 
young and that their fathers had a like recollection of her. 

Mama Mokele, living in New York at the time of the incidents 
here narrated, was apparently not over thirty years old. Her 
eyes were brilliant, her skin was smooth, her voice melodious 
and her form lithe, elastic and graceful as that of a young pan- 
ther. Was she the Voudou priestess who came from Baltimore? 
There were those who affirmed it. 

Alonzo readily found her dwelling, a small house on the North- 
ern verge of the negro colony on the West side. The room into 
which he was ushered, was dimly lighted by a pendant above a 
black marble table, but whether it was a large or a small apart- 
ment he could not, for the life of him, have told. It was entire- 
ly draped and furnished in black, ceiled and fioored with black. 
Not a dot, line, or gleam of any other color modified that univers- 
al nigrescence, except that in a large open fire-place some embers 
smoldered amid grey ashes on a flat hearth, beneath a brazen pot 
suspended from a tripod. The heat was stifling, the silence op- 
pressive. 

He waited several minutes; then, suddenly became aware that 
a woman was sitting silent and motionless, at the black table, 
facing him. She was not there when he entered; he could have 
sworn to that, and he had not heard her come in. The sudden 
sight of her gave him a shock. 

‘‘Well?’’ she said enquiringly, in a strangely bell-like tone. 

Obeying the instructions given to him, he laid several goid 
coins upon the table. With one hand she swept them into a 
drawer, where they fell with only a little, soft, mellifluous chink- 
ing among themselves, while with the other hand she did some- 
thing that caused the pendant light to grow brighter. He now 
saw clearly before him a young woman, handsome though in- 
tensely black, clad in a gown of black velvet, without even a line 
of white or a jewel to relieve its ebon hue. 

‘“Well, ’’ she replied, ‘‘what do you want, Alonzo Hoa?’’ 

He started at her utterance of his name, but immediately 
said to himself that the ‘‘boss’’ has no doubt told her he was 
coming. 

‘*No;’’ she answered his thought. ‘‘I knew you. You came 
once, in New Orleans, at the summons of the Voudou drum.”’’ 

‘*And you still remember me!’’ 

‘‘T have never forgotten anything. Again; what do vou 
want?’’ 
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‘‘Revenge.’’ 

‘©Was she worth it?’’ 

‘‘Oh! Yes! A thousand times, Yes!’’ 

There was a weary cynical smile on her lips as she turned to take 
from a wall recess, on one side, a large lump of rock crystal, 
which she laid upon the table before her. For some minutes she 
gazed fixedly into its pellucid depths, without speaking. Then 
she said to him, ‘‘It makes no difference to me, but that white 
man is not so much to blame as you think.”’ 

‘‘T know that he is. That’s enough for me.’’ 

‘‘Ror me also if you will have it so,’’ she assented indifferent- 
ly, ‘‘he is nothing to me.”’ 

From where she took the crystal, apparently, she now pro- 
cured a small round black box. which she opened to receive in it 
a good tablespoonful of blood drawn from the end of Alonzo’s 
left little finger. When she had taken enough for her purpose. 
she simply muttered something over the still gushing wound and 
in a second more, to his great surprise, he was unable to find 
where the cut had been. 

‘‘Now,’’ she told him, ‘‘go away and come back to-morrow 
night, after twelve o’clock. That will be time enough. You 
will not see him again until the night after. Then he will return 
with a friend and you must do what I tell you.’’ 

‘‘And shall I have my revenge? Assure me of that, or I will 
not be able to refrain from taking it myself, with my knife.”’ 

‘‘The knife would be more kind than what you will give him 
if you obey me.”’ 

LIT. 

When Alonzo returned, the next night, he found Mama Mokele 
sitting in the same place, behind the black table, as if she had not 
moved in the interim. The lump of crystal still lay before her 
and the black box was in her hand. 

‘Before I trust this to you,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve got to warn you, 
or your curious unsatisfied white blood will be your ruin. If you 
were to open this black box now, you’d see nothing but a little 
half-dried blood. Death is there, but you couldn’t see him. 
Maybe if you could you wouldn’t know him for what he is. But 
he’s there, ready and waiting to pounce on whoever sets him free. 

‘The earth, and the air, and the water, and the fire, are full of 
spirits of many different kinds; not dead folks’ ghosts—that 
some call spirits—but beings as real in their way as we are in 
ours. You can’t see them, but I can, because I’ve got the sight. 
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And I know them. Lots of them are mighty dangerous; others 
aint until they’re made so by wise people like me. Most of them 
havn’t got much minds and don’t know good from bad,, but in 
one thing they’re pretty much all alike,—more than anything 
else, they want to live in bodies. And I know how to help them 
to that, when it suits me, putting them in the shapes I piease. 
I’ve made one of them a bat, for your service. You gave your 
blood to start it on the way to being a solid thing. After that, 
it must have fresh blood. At first it could take only the life 
principle in the blood. Pretty soon it grows strong enough to 
drink the blood and can never get enough of it. That is how we 
produce the bat of death—the Voudou Vampire.”’ 

While she spoke, a feeling of fascinated horror grew upon 
Alonzo, not so much by reason of what she said, for the easy, 
plain, common-place way in which she made her explanation 
minimized its hideous significance, but because of a bodily pres- 
ence, a something quite diabolic, as it appeared te him, that 
slowly obtruded itself upon his sight. So gradually that it seem- 
ed to be growing rather than moving, the great head of a large 
serpent came into view above the line of Mama Mokele’s left 
shoulder; first just the tip of its nose, then, rising by hairs- 
breadths, the flat malignant head that finally remained very 
still, with its bead-like, baleful eyes gleaming at him. She did 
not seem conscious of the creature. After a little, it glided down 
her left arm to the hand that held the little black box, toward 
which it protruded its quivering forked tongue, enquiringly, 
tentatively, after the fashion of its kind. Then it went up her 
right arm, behind her neck, and eventually came to rest where it 
had first appeared 

Alonzo had seen too many reptiles to be frightened by any or- 
dinary snake, even a very big one, but Mama Mokele’s pet in- 
spired him with fear, for he recognized it as the yellow serpent 
worshipped by the Voudouists of Haiti as an incarnation of their 
Infernal Master. She continued: ‘‘T’o him who opens the box, 
the bat will cling so long as he and it will live. If all goes well, 
he will die first, but it will soon follow him to the shadows, for 
when it entered physical life it crossed the threshold of death. 

‘There: take your box and go along. Slip it into his overcoat 
pocket, where he will find it when he goes home. He will open 
it and you need not concern yourself any more about him.’’ 

lV. 
At a late hour, Mr. John Alden, junior member of the reputa- 
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ble legal firm of Reid, Blake & Alden, said ‘‘Good-night,’’ at the 
door of the Garfoyle bachelor apartment house in which he lived, 
to his closest friend, Dr. Deland, and went up alone to his rooms. 
The wild, weird music of the African quintette haunted him, and 
while taking off his overcoat he tried humming one of the airs to 
fix itin hismemory. A handkerchief pulled from a pocket, drew 
out a small, round, black box, which fell upon the carpet and 
rolled half-way across the room. He stopped humming and 
picked it up, saying to himself: ‘‘ Where did I get this thing?’’ 
It seemed to be of ivory, stained, jet black, smooth and plain. 
A serew-thread held its lid securely. He opened it. A smear of 
seme red and black substance on its bottom was all it appeared 
to contain.. He had an idea that the substance was blood. That 
suggested an explanation. Dr. Deland had no doubt dropped it 
in his pocket accidentally, by mistake for his own, as they walked 
together. It seemed like the sort of nasty thing for which a doc- 
tor might have some use. Closing it again, he laid it on the 
mantel and went to bed. 

Waking consciousness came very slowly to John Alden, the 
next morning. His eyes were open, but the effort to think 
whether the hour was late or early, wearied him, and he dropped 
into a dose, only to wake, with a start, from a hideous dream that 
he was drowning. His windows were darkened by heavy cur- 
tains, but usually he could guess pretty well at the time by the 
tone of the traffic roar that came up to him from the street below. 
But this morning, the roar merged itself into a barbaric march 
played by the African quintette and only confused him. By a 
violent effort he called: ‘‘ Ben!’’ 

Instantly a cheery voice responded, ‘‘ Yes Sah; I’se hyeah,’’ 
and a head was poked in between the portiéres. 

‘*What time is it?”’ 

‘*Mos’ ten, Sah.’’ 

‘The deuce it is! Open up.’’ 

A flood of sunshine poured into the room, as the valet drew 
aside the curtains. Having arranged them to his satisfaction, 
Ben turned toward his master, who was at the moment trying 
to sit up in bed, and uttered a cry of horror: ‘‘Faw Godsake! 
Mistah Alden, wha’s done happen to you?”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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NoticE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is devoted, 
will be received, and as space permits, impartially reviewed, irrespective of author 
and publisher. 

The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiassed account 
of his charge. There will be no deviation from this principle.—-Ed. 





THE VOw OF POVERTY, AND OTHER Essays, by Jasper Niemand. London. Thos. 
Green. 64 pages, 8vo., $0.75. 

Here are a few short essays for disciples, by the collaborator of W. Q. Judge, 
gathered in book form. Some have the old-time spiritual fragrance and attractive- 
ness of Jasper Niemand’s once eagerly welcomed writings in ‘‘ The Path.’’ Time 
has not lessened the power of the writer to inspire the reader. The Mysticism, which 
is prevalent, is made acceptable by a sound philosophy which accompanies it through- 
out the pages of the book, the object of which is to cause the student to use the 
brain mind in its proper place, but to see our inner spiritual world behind and through 
the worldly world of ours, and from it to draw his rules of action under the influence 
of the Self. 

The essays are headed — The Vow of Poverty, Tho Purposes of Soul, The First 
Stone, The Deep Heart, Self-Exiled, The Appeal unto Cesar, and Suffering. 

The Vow of Poverty each disciple-soul must take. It does not drive man to quit 
his place in the outward life, for he knows he must evolve out from the ties that 
bind him, as they are of his own weaving. The poverty is poverty of personal desire. 
With the Vow comes pain, but also a great joy. The power to abandon hopes, 
fears, plans, codes, thoughts, to have no rights, no wrongs, no mental possessions, and 
to say: Thy Will, not mine, be done. One who has taken the Vow, has found his 
soul, ‘‘and finds it to be both poor and lonely, because it has nothing of its own and 
is nothing in itself, but moves with the moving ocean of being.’’ 

‘*The Purposes of Soul’’ are thoughts that came to the writer during a death- 
watch. It is one of the sayings of the East that in the presence of the death of 
another, a man can be more easily reached by his own soul. Life tested by the new 
dawn if consciousness, seems full of small issues, invo.ved, guided by the opinions 
of the mass and the fanciful needs of a complex civilization of a material life, so 
that we do not wish and think what we will from our own centres, and with such a 
life do not fill the purpose of the soul. To that end ‘‘ The first step is resignation 
the instant, unceasing acceptance of all results as fruits of the Law, the next 
devotion, by which the mind is held in concentration on the Supreme, and sees the 
One Life in all life.’’ ‘‘Ask at every crisis but the simple question: What is my 
duty?’’ Give a fixed time daily to meditation on the One. The writer says, if the 
student ‘‘be so fortunate as to know the face of a Master, let him bring that before 
him as an embodiment of the Deity, trying to see it clearly before him every free 
moment. If it be a real Master, he will send his voice. If not, it will be the 
Higher Self that will speak?’’ 

‘<The First-Stone’’ insists on meekness, and warns against condemnation of others. 
The Lords of Compassion grieve for that man whose heart has never whispered: 
‘<T fall with every sin my brothers sin.’’ Men would not sin if the stonethrowers 
were more perfect, as the impulsion of those spiritual potencies proceeding from 
perfect men would keep them from sinking. 

Possibly the ostensible sinners of to-day are exhausting the lower energies which 
the virtuous earlier worked out, and must again work out. In the sight of the 
Masters we all look much alike. 

So many fine thoughts well expressed are in these articles that instead of reviewing 
them one is aimost tempted to write a string of quotations. Once read the little book 
will become a companion of the reader. Aquarius. 
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